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A Christmas Gift 
Packed with Humor 


and Friendship 
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Where else will you find a gift that will 
embody so much joy and laughter, so much 
kindly philosophy and human understanding, 
as in this book by the editorial writer of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Here in Roe Fulkerson’s 
“My Personal Pages” are reprinted 45 of his 
best writings that have appeared in the maga- 
zine for the last 20 years—those classics such 
as “He Ain’t Heavy, He’s My Brother” which 
have been quoted and re-quoted by Kiwan- 
ians. 


Roe Fulkerson’s 


“MY PERSONAL 


99 This illustration from Roe’s famous 
P A GE $ POSTPAID essay, “Setter Pups and Wives.” 


Maybe you think a dollar isn’t enough to pay for a Christmas gift for a real friend. 
But real friends know it isn’t the cost that counts or measures one’s affection. And 
packed within the covers of this little dollar book is a whole lifetime of generous liv- 
ing and wise outlook on the human race, Give this book to your friends—send it to 
men in the service—present it to shutins—spread the good cheer it radiates—and make 
your Christmas shopping easy by ordering now. 
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Personal Pages”, at $1 each. 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


[Ow we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement .. . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion, Too many movies, too much bridge .. . 
too much running around . . . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome then that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. . . THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles —just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 


the neighbors... 





their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consist- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks'' from Miss Cotton, is available by 
mail. Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘Adventures in Con- 
versation."' It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9188, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 





MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9188 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
A. 


Chicago, U. S. 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, 
“‘Adventures in Conversation.’’ 
NAME eoCiTy 
ADDRESS STATE 





























The Early Club Gets Its Button 


For your Past President, 
for your New President, 
for your Club Secretary, 
for your Past Club Secretary, 
for your Treasurer. 
Take a lesson from history. Remember last year when many 


buttons arrived too late for presentation due to over-crowded 
mails? Don’t let this happen to you. 
The official buttons are ready and it is just a matter of good man- 
agement to have everything ready for the change-over this winter. 


lf some of your past presidents have lost their lapel buttons it would 
be fitting and proper to present new ones to them. 


Keep a supply of the regular buttons for the new members you are 
going to get this year and next. 


HERE ARE THE PRICES 





President's Button, yellow gold ; ee 
Past President's Button, yellow gold. pcicssphaak dana dirs socbcseshaslenaealecanid 4.00 
Club Secretary's Button, rose gold Rae =) es SEER EY eC OL 4.00 
Club Treasurer's Button, rose gold Satis ata ad iar digeh sel agihtindedpeabonlheains tai 4.00 


Plus 10°, Federal Jewelry Tax 


The official Kiwanis Members’ Lapel Buttons are furnished 
as follows: 


pl {Lots of less than 50, each a, A 
Gold Plated [Lots of 50 or more, each Leer ear. .40 
1/20 10 K. (Lots of less than 50, each Sock Satake Va 
Gold filled (Lots of 50 or more, each ’ Ee ee .60 

{Lots of less than 50, each Le 
10K. Gold Lots of 50 or more, each 2 ci nscdasiSaatned ones te 


Plus 10°/, Federal Jewelry Tax 


The official emblems of Kiwanis International are supplied to clubs direct 
from the General Office. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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HENRY C. HEINZ 
BUILDER 


By J oseph S. Shaw 


PAST GOVERNOR, GEORGIA DISTRICT, ATLANTA 














HE favorite story of Henry Heinz was regarding 

a visit he made one night to the Atlanta Boys Club 

where an athletic exhibition was being staged. As 
he left one of the little street urchins came up to him and 
put his arm around his waist and said, “Mr. Heinz, are 
you still my Buddy?” “Sure I am, Sonny.” 

“Well then everything is okay.” 

It would be impossible for anyone to enumerate the many 
fine things Henry Heinz did during his full life of service 
which came to such an abrupt and tragic termination on the 
night of September 28 when he was slain by a prowler in 
his home in Atlanta. No one ever heard any but good things 
said about this gallant Kiwanian. 

He was born in Connecticut in 1879 but his family moved 
to Atlanta when he was very young. He was educated in 
Atlanta schools and graduated from Emory University where 
he was a member of the Kappa Alpha social fraternity. He 
early became interested in fraternal work and was an out- 
‘tanding ritualist. A thirty-third degree honorary Mason, 
Past Potentate of Yaarab Temple of the Shrine, served 
on many national committees and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Board which operates the Crippled 
Children’s Hospitals throughout North America. Next vear 
he would have been the national head of the Jesters, an 
erganization composed of Shriners. 

When the Atlanta Kiwanis Club was organized in 1918, 
the first President was transferred from Atlanta only a few 
months later and Henry succeeded him. It was during this 
year that the Atlanta club became interested in the Home 
for the Friendless that kindled the spark in Henry’s work 
for the underprivileged, even though the hospital for crippled 
children built and still operated by the Scottish Rite Masons 
of Atlanta was very dear to his heart. 

When he first left college he taught and coached athletics 
for a short time, then engaged in railroad work, but early 
entered banking where he spent the rest of his long and 


useful life. At the time of his death he was Vice President 


of the Citizens & Southern National Bank and Treasurer 
of the Dinkler Hotel System. However, to him I believe 
his most important position was President of the Atlanta 
Boys Club. He was also a Director of the National Boys 
Club organization. 

His record in Kiwanis is so well known that it can he 
treated briefly. In 1933 he was General Chairman of the 
Convention Committee when the International Convention 
was held in Atlanta. He did such a fine job that almost by 
acclamation he was elected International Vice President. 
lie served on the International Board in various capacities 
until 1927, when he was elected President. It was during 
his term of office and following the Seattle Convention that 
a pilgrimage was made to Vancouver for the rededication 
of the Harding International Good Will Memorial. This 
memorial had been erected as a tribute to better understand- 
ing between Canada and the United States and Henry’s ad- 
dress as president of Kiwanis International endeared him 
to all Kiwanians as well as all people on both sides of the 
boundary. 

As an expression of his great love and interest in Kiwanis 
an episode that happened some eight years after he retired 
as International President is worth repeating. At a Georgia 
District Convention a group of Kiwanians and their wives 
were in Henry’s room when the name of the Kiwanian who 
was to serve t*e following year as Governor was sent in 
from the district caucus. Henry congratulated him and then 
The favor was to be allowed to serve as 
District Secretary. The Governor-Elect thought he was 
joking but a few days later on discovering he had meant 
what he had said, appointed him and he served with dis- 


asked a favor 


tinction, as he did in every job he ever attempted. He had 
never held a position in the Georgia District and he was 
proud to complete his cycle of Kiwanis service even though 
he had previously held the highest office in Kiwanis. He 
was never too busy to go talk to a Kiwanis club. And 
it need not be a big club. Nor the distance be short. He 
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Just good companions Henry Heinz and Deak, a fine cocker spaniel. 


had an engagement to speak to one of 
the youngest and smallest clubs in the 
District the week following his death. 

Henry saw Hillside Cottages grow 
from a small institution, poorly housed, 
to a great organization with a fine mod- 
ern plant. He the Scottish Rite 
Hospital for Crippled Children give the 
impulse to the great Shrine Hospital 
movement. In both he was a leading 
spirit. And then he became interested in 
There had 


saw 


the Boys Club movement. 
been an effort in Atlanta to get this 
work started but interest lagged. Then 
Henry and a small group of Kiwanians 
took hold. They were not selfish but 
took in men from other service clubs 
and Today the Boys 
Club is a fine organization with mem- 
bership of over eleven hundred boys 
who are being kept off the streets and 
taught to lead clean lives. 

Henry once told a Kiwanian friend 
who is a builder that if he had his life 
to live over he too would want to be 
a builder or an architect. He had just 
received a wire telling of the death of 
that other great Kiwanian whom Henry 
loved so well, Vic Johnson. He had 
been sick and Vic’s death depressed 
He told this friend that a builder 


organizations. 


him. 
or an architect could at least leave some- 


thing behind to show for his life’s » ork, 
while he would leave nothing, but to 
that people might say “Henry Heinz 
did that.” Surely when one thinks of 
the contribution Henry Heinz made to 
Hillside Cottages, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals of both the Atlanta 
Scottish* Rite and of the Shrine, and 
of the Boys’ Club: all the great build- 
ings of all time could not produce such 
a monument. Buildings decay and fall 
in ruins, but the work he did for under- 
privileged boys and girls will live for- 
ever. 

He was always a leader in every 
for the betterment of his 

Whether it was a Com- 


movement 
community. 


munity Fund, War Loan, church, 
school or other cause, he could be 
counted on not only as a contributor 
but as a worker. He never shirked 
jury duty or any other service a good 
citizen is expected to do. He truly 


lived by the Ideals and Objectives of 
Kiwanis about which he so loved to 
expound. 

His love for his family was but an- 
other of the beautiful things of his full 
life. He was proud of his two boys 
who are serving the government dur- 
ing the present strife. And as all good 
grandparents do, he never tired of talk- 
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ing about his two grand babies. No 
International or district meeting will 
seem complete without Henry and Lucy. 
He had already made plans to attend 
the International Council this year. 
Many have heard Henry recite the fol- 
lowing poem which could apply to no 
one better than himself. 


BUILDING BRIDGES 


“An old man traveling a lone highway 
Came at evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim, 
The sullen stream had no fears for him, 
But he turned when he reached the 
other side 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


““Old man,’ cried a fellow pilgrim near, 
‘You are wasting your strength with 
your building here. 
You never again will pass this way, 
Your journey will end with the end- 
ing day, 
You have crossed the chasm deep and 
wide, 
Why build a bridge at eventide ?’ 


“The builder raised his old gray head, 
‘Good friend, in the path I have 
come,’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this 
way, 
This stream that has meant nought to 
me 
May to that fair-haired boy a pitfall 
be. 
He too must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him.’ ” 


® 
In Tribute 


NOTHER great Kiwanis leader has 

been transferred to the Invisible Ki- 
wanis Club. Atlanta and Georgia and 
America have lost a great and useful 
citizen; his family a devoted husband 
and father; Kiwanians who knew him, 
a great friend. 

He was neither “Hank” nor “Mr. 
Heinz” to his host of friends in and 
out of Kiwanis—just “Henry.” Dig- 
nified, without austerity, friendly with- 
out intimacy, direct without bluntness, 
he was every inch a man’s man. 

Concerned with business interests of 
magnitude and importance, he never 
lost the common touch. His deep in- 
terest in underprivileged children, dem- 
onstrated in his service to them through 
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both Kiwanis and the Shrine, is a fine 
example of his humanity. The inspira- 
tion of his personality, of his friendli- 
ness, of his devotion to Kiwanis, 
of his constructive leadership—lives on 
in the hearts and memories of Kiwanians. 

What Henry C. Heinz said in his 
President’s message at Seattle, of Past 
President Henry J. Elliott, reveals his 
own spirit and could equally well be 
said of him: 

“His influence and spirit still pre- 
vail, and the sweet memories of 
earthly contact and loyal friend- 
ship will be felt for years to come. 
His unselfish service, his wise judg- 
ment and vision, and his unusual 
ability, contributed largely to the 
success of Kiwanis in those days 
when leadership was most needed. 
He gave so much of himself that 
all in return loved 
him, and Kiwanis International will 


and honored 


always revere his name and mem- 

ory.” O. Sam CuMMINGS 

Past International President, Dallas, 
Texas. 


oO Heinz, a real Kiwanian, a 

man who lived a worthy life, and 
one whom it is my privilege today to 
honor. International had no 
more beloved, no more popular, no more 
capable International President than 


Kiwanis 


Henry. It is fitting that we should pay 
tribute to our most distinguished friend 
tragic, untimely death 
brought sincere sorrow to the hearts 
of all who knew him. We cannot tell 
the time of our departure, for though 
there is nothing so certain as death, 
there is also nothing so uncertain as 
the time of dying, and yet he lived his 
life each day in such a way that we 
know he had made all needful prepara- 


whose has 











should 


whenever it 


tions for death 
come. 

Henry was greatly admired and dear- 
ly loved by all classes of people, the 
rich and the poor, the young and the 
old; his earnest interest in the work of 
the youth; his intense devotion to prin- 
ciple; his sterling integrity; his pa- 
triotism as an American citizen; his 
complete devotion to his home, his wife 
and his children, bespeak in a small 



































Above: Henry and two other Past International 
Presidents, Harper Gatton and Carl E. Endicott, 
helped Atlanta celebrate 26th anniversary of Ki- 
wanis International. Left: When he was Interna- 
tional President he gave principal address at re- 
dedication of Harding Good Will Memorial in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. Below; Dear to 
his heart was the Atlanta Boys' Club. Here he is 
with Virgil Warren, boys' club benefactor, and 
some of his friends, the boys. 


measure the secret of his life, lived so 
unselfishly for others. The memory of 
a useful life is a priceless heritage 
left to all who knew him. 
Mark A. SMITH 
Past International President, Macon 


Georgia. 


HE passing of Henry Heinz was 
a terrible shock to his friends all 
the United States 
It brought all of us in Kiwanis to a 
sharp and sudden realization that a 


over and Canada. 


truly great “Builder” has gone on. But 
to those of us who saw him frequently 
and knew him intimately, his death 
marks the departure of one of our most 
Moral 


character, personal courage and integ- 


inspiring and lovable friends. 


rity, friendliness and generosity, were 
characteristics which he possessed in 
abundance and if a man’s true worth 
as a citizen is to be measured by his 
usefulness, Henry has left a record of 
which his generation can always be 
proud. Through his great vision, tire- 
less energy and relentless determination, 
Atlanta and Georgia are better places 
in which to live and although it was 
only one of his many and varied in- 
terests, the young men who pass through 
the portals of the Boys’ Club of At- 
lanta owe to Henry the opportunities 
which are theirs. Phillips Brooks said, 
“He who helps a child helps humanity 
with an immediateness which no help, 
given at any other time in human exist- 
ence, can ever give again.” Through 
(Turn to page 39) 
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Liberties on a Lend Lease Basis 


AYBE we ought to be giving 
little 

to our homework. 
everybody! I love the British, the Rus- 
sians, the the Hindus, the 
Head-Hunters — but I keep thinking 
about these 133 blood-relative 
allies we’ve got right here in the United 


just a more attention 


God bless 
Chinese, 
million 


States — is it a sin to ask sort of casual- 
lv: “What about America?” 

Yes—you hear a lot about freedom. 
But I wonder why the most important 
and basic freedom of all, Freedom of 
Opportunity, was left out of the Atlantic 
Charter. I submit that Freedom of Op- 
portunity—freedom to make the best 
living you're capable of making—Free 
Enterprise, or whatever you want to call 
the green light that has kept traffic mov- 
ing right along in this country for a 
century and a half—is just as necessary 
to the afore-mentioned freedoms as your 
thumb is to the four fingers of your 
hand—that your other four freedoms 
can’t function without it! 

How are you going to have freedom 
of speech, if you haven’t got any news- 
papers, magazines, or radio to speak 
And 


unless 


through ? you can’t have these 


mouthpieces, business creates, 
finances, and maintains them. 

How are you going to be free from 
fear, if you can’t face your creditors— 
including Mister Morgenthau, and your 
Collector of 


How are you going to be free from fear, 


local Internal Revenue ? 


if you haven’t got what it takes to buy 
a two-ocean Navy, and a strong air- 
force, and an Army, trained = and 
equipped and able to meet and overcome 
Army that might have designs on 
i? 


any 
your peace of min 

How can you hope to be free from 
want if you haven't got two thin dimes 
to rub together, if your ice-box is empty, 
if your feet are bare, if there’s no coal 
in the basement, if you haven’t the price 
of a bottle of milk for the baby? 

How are you going to have religious 
freedom, if you can’t afford the physical 
Churches 
. Cler- 
in- 


requisition of worship? 
don’t just happen, you know . . 
icals have to eat! God never 
tended his children to be penniless. He 


By Homer McKee 


The Fifth Freedom, Freedom of 


Opportunity, omitted from At- 


lantic Charter but most basic 


of all, says Homer McKee in 
an outstanding contribution to 


Keep America American program. 


doesn’t advocate spiritual bankruptcy ! 
The best investment on earth is putting 
your money into the salvation of human 
souls, but that assumes the possession of 
money. And where does the money come 
from? It comes from the free, activated 
energies of man. 

The Atlantic Charter is a worthy 
document. But it will remain just that 
—a document—unless it can be imple- 
mented by something more than just 
euphonious phrases. To make it effec- 
tive and do the job it is supposed to do, 
sooner or later it has to be financed! 
And the only way a job of that size and 
scope can possibly be financed, is going 
to be through letting a free and un- 
fettered economic system grind out the 
necessary wealth. 

And the financing of the Atlantic 
Charter is of secondary importance to 
the primary job of keeping our nation 
commercially virile, economically com- 
petent, and financially able to finish this 
war, and to meet the titanic task with 
which tomorrow is sure to challenge us. 

This country would have been still- 
born, if it hadn’t been for Free Enter- 
prise. Hitler Hirohito 
probably be fighting each other right 


and would 


Ce Vie rn 
American 





a 
‘ 


now for possession of this country if 
it hadn’t been for Free Enterprise. 
American Free Enterprise made possi- 
ble the lease-lend that helped England, 
and enabled Stalin to beat back Ger- 
Free Enterprise — American 
Free Enterprise — single-handed and 
alone, has produced this smothering 
avalanche of the tools of war —the 
planes, the tanks, the ships, the guns, 
that spell resurrection to this whole 
And American Free 





many ! 


crucified world! 
Enterprise is the sun toward which the 
weary and broken survivors of this war 
are going to raise their eyes in awed 
thanksgiving, before the presence of a 
new day. 

No real American worthy of the name 
auestions, much less resents, the tem- 
porary surrender of some of our ac- 
customed rights, to which we are now 
subjected. Any one knows that war is 
abnormal, and at a time like this, you’ve 
got to match speed with speed! We 
can’t wait now for democratic processes 
to function! We must leave our leader- 
ship free to make instantaneous deci- 
sions! We’ve got to trust our leaders 
and we do trust them! We trust them 
to the extent that they may decree any 
necessary sacrifice whatever—command 
us to do anything !—sign away our for- 
tunes, demobilize our families, surrender 
our businesses, lay down our lives, if 
need be! A 100% loyal self-submissive 
nation today is the price of a free and 
self-governing America tomorrow. 

But we do serve notice right now 
that this temporary surrender of our 
liberties is strictly on a lend-lease basis 
—that, after this war is over, the right 
to govern must revert to the people 
There’s where it belongs! 
There’s where it has to be, permanently ! 

We certainly do not propose that, in 
fighting for the freedom of all the rest 
of the world, we are going to lose our 
own. This is one time that the shoe- 
maker’s children are going to have shoes. 

Freedom, like the air we _ breathe, 
defies definition. You can’t put it on 
the scales, and buy it by the pound. You 


themselves. 


can’t measure it with a yardstick. You 
can’t feel its texture, and evaluate it, as 
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you would a fur coat, or a piece of silk. 
You can’t see it, smell it, or hear it. 
But how you know it if anybody shuts 
it off! 

Freedom is the baseball fan razzing 
the umpire! Freedom is the little child 
holding onto the cop’s hand, as he helps 
her across the street. Freedom is YOU 
—when you open your store door, and 
say: “This is my business!” Freedom 
is the farmer, leaning on the rail fence, 
getting his congressman told! Freedom 
is the labor committee, striding into the 
front office to tell the boss what’s what; 
and the boss, pounding his desk—and, if 
the facts warrant it, telling them to go 
to blazes. Freedom is the newspaper 
that prints what it pleases, so long as 
it doesn’t defame or slander anybody. 
Freedom is the commentator ranting over 
the injustices to the white-collar man, 
whose income has not risen to meet the 
rising cost of living. Freedom is you 
in the voting booth, dealing out political 
life or death. Freedom is AMERICA 
—the America we mean to keep! 

If we are to preserve Free Enterprise 
in this country, our job is to make 
people understand what Free Enterprise 
means to them, in terms of bread, butter 
and beefsteak, in terms of shoes for the 
baby. 

But we can’t explain Free Enterprise 
unless we, ourselves, know what it is, 
what it does! The quickest way to get 
at what anything is, is first to decide 
what it is not. Free Enterprise is not 
a club that the “Haves” beat the “Have- 
nots” over the head with. 

It is not a flock of brass hats, sitting 
around. a big mahogany directors’ table 
turning prosperity on and off like water 
in a spigot! 

Nor is Free Enterprise, as many 
believe, the executive property of Man- 
agement. As a matter of fact, Labor 
has a vastly bigger stake in Free En- 
terprise than Management has — and 
how well Labor knows it! William H. 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, recently made this 
statement before a Labor Meeting in 
Boston: “If this country ever gets gov- 
ernmental regimentation, Labor will 
suffer most. Labor, therefore, is deeply 
interested in the preservation of private 
enterprise.” 

No, Central Park doesn’t belong to 
the Rockefellers. Delaware doesn’t be- 
long to the duPonts. And Free Enter- 
prise is not up as collateral with J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 

x *k * 


Now, affirmatively, what is Free En- 





THE AUTHOR, a pioneer in the field of advertising, did much towards 
the development of advertising in his native Indiana. He later went to 
Chicago where he has been engaged in advertising for many years. He 
is vice president of Roche, Williams and Cunningham. His “Business 
Man’s Prayer,” of which nine million copies were printed, hangs on the 
wall of many an office. His “Nothing Can Hold Back the Dawn” written 
in the dark days of 1933 is famous. Who doesn’t recall “ .. . that honest 
effort still wins its reward, and the unending cycle of night into day still 
persists—and that nothing can hold back the dawn.” 


terprise? Shelled down to the cob, 
Free Enterprise is just plain, old- 
fashioned American self-government ap- 
plied to the everyday job of making a 
living. 

It is the green light on the road ahead 
of us. That sacred ingredient in our 
Americanism that turns obscure me- 
chanics into Knudsens, Chryslers, Stude- 
bakers and Fords—small-town Illinois 
lawyers into immortal Presidents—deaf 
train-butchers into Edisons—and negro 
slaves into world-honored scientists ! 

The most obscure apprentice in the 


The 
raggedest newsboy, if he has one single 
penny in his unwashed 
capitalist. And you’d better be good to 
that kid; for, under the free American 
system, you might be tried in his court 


smallest shop is an industrialist ! 


hand, is a 


some day! These are the facts about 
Free Enterprise that we must make the 
people understand. 

We say that Free Enterprise is a fine 
thing. But that’s just a typical Amer- 
ican boast. The acid test is: What, 
specifically, has Free Enterprise done 

(Turn to page 46) 
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bert Lea Plan 


at OW Ma fe 0 


by Bennett O. Knudson 





Kiwanis plays active part in 
plan to assure all Albert Lea 
men now in service that they 


will have jobs after the war. 


USINESS men in Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, have been concerned 
about the possibility of a post- 
Most of them remem- 


the last 


war depression. 
ber experiences following 
World War. 

This thought, it is believed, is char- 
acteristic of business men of most com- 
munities. 

In Albert Lea it was decided to try 
to do something about it. 

Albert Lea is a modern city, located 
in a rich agricultural community in 


Southern Minnesota. It has a popula- 


tion of twelve thousand. Prosperous 


industries of varied character—(all of 
which are engaged in war production) 

-together with the usual business and 
prefessional life of the city, now absorb 
all available employment. 

The World War II is 
considered certain. It has not yet been 
but strengthening United 
Nations’ morale, increased numbers ot 


winning of 


won, with 
trained fighting men, and assured pro- 
duction of war materiel, no-one doubts 
final victory. 

This statement is not made with over- 
We will not permit our- 
selves to be over-confident by minimiz- 


confidence. 


ing the strength of the enemy. 
One of the duties on the home front, 
therefore, with which we are now con- 


Main Street in Kiwanis America is Broad- 
way, Albert Lea. 


fronted is postwar community planning. 
This duty has been ever-present in the 
minds of the citizens of Albert Lea for 
the past six months. They believe that 
postwar planning should be done pri- 
marily by individuals and communities 
and that it is no different from other 
business planning. 

The Albert Lea Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the North- 
(which com- 





west Research Committee 
mittee is composed of representatives 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, University of Minnesota, 
Committee of Economic Development, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
and the press) developed a simple and 
practical postwar survey plan for Al- 
bert Lea and the County of Freeborn, 
in which it is located, and then com- 
pleted the survey as planned. 

After considerable research to deter- 
mine what facts were needed to give 
the citizens of Albert Lea a complete 


from 






“postwar picture,” five separate studies, 
with different purposes for each, were 
adopted. These were: 

(1) EMPLOYMENT: To obtain 
employment, sales and payroll figures 
for definite periods of time, includ- 
ing an estimate for the postwar year, 
arbitrarily set for 1946. 

(2) AGRICULTURE: To tabu- 
late productive farm resources, show- 
ing the acreages of crops and the 
numbers of livestock, and to deter- 
mine the farm income by source and 
amount for 1943 and project it into 
1946. 

(3) FINANCING: To gather 
facts which affect the postwar pur- 
chasing power of the community, 
such as bank deposits, war bond pur- 
chases, instalment debts, charge ac- 
counts, loans, etc., for definite peri- 
ods, including postwar. 

(4) CONSUMER MARKETS: 


To ascertain what items consumers 
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plan to buy in the post-war period. 

(5) PUBLIC WORKS: To tabu- 
late such public works as are now 
definitely in progress and contem- 
plated by the municipal authorities. 

The thing uppermost in the minds of 
men attempting to plan their communi- 
ty’s future is to somehow provide a job 
with a living wage for every worker 
who wants one. It is believed that if 
this goal could be achieved, the other 
problems of the postwar period could 
be solved more easily. If a high level of 
employment could be achieved, then a 
high level of demand for the goods busi- 
ness would have to offer would be cre- 
ated and the wheels of business would 
keep turning. 

The plan was adopted and the sur- 
vey made. The first questions 
raised were: 

“Would there be any postwar un- 

employment in Albert Lea? If so, 

how many unemployed ?” 

This is the method used to answer 
these questions: 


was 


It was first determined what the en- 
tire labor force in Albert Lea was be- 
fore the war. In 1940 these particular 
figures were found to be as follows: 
Employed in 1940............4,266 
Unemployed in 1940.......... 721 
Total pre-war labor force......4,987 
With the coming of the war some of 
the above potential labor force left Al- 
bert Lea to enter the armed services or 
to work in other communities. Some 
moved into Albert Lea from other re- 
gions. Some women, men beyond the 
normal retirement age, and children not 
normally accepted for employment, are 
now employed but would not seek em- 
ployment later. A certain number of 
children reach maturity each year and 


become a part of the potential working 
force. 

A survey therefore conducted 
among all the employers to determine 
how many persons were employed in 
1943. The results showed the wartime 


labor force in Albert Lea to be as 


was 


follows: 
NE  ccvtkanhksevnnss coer 


Unemployed ...sidedecvesceds 200 





Total ... 5,655 

Now, then, what would be the situa- 
tion after the war? Some of the work- 
ers who had joined the fighting forces 


eeeeeeeeeeees 














American Gas Ma- 
chine Co., above, 
and Wilson & Co., 
left, are two of the 
largest industries in 
Albert Lea. Below is 
an Albert Lea park 
scene. 


would return; some from the Alaskan 
highway, the Newfoundland area, the 
Caribbean, and from the shipyards and 
airplane plants. Some would leave the 
farms to seek employment in the city 
again, and some would be coming of 
age and seeking jobs for the first time. 


A survey of employers showed the 
following : 
Return from armed forces..... 1,012 
Return from farms.... 
Return from other regions..... 250 
Growth and maturity of 
population 


Total 


This figure was then added to the 


eoeeeeee 


wartime labor figure, resulting as fol- 
lows: 
Wartime labor force (1943)...5,65 
Number returning after the war 1,815 
7, 


470 


655 


Jt 


es ca ceed sewnax 






















From this number there would be 
workers leaving after the war to return 
to farms and to homes in other regions; 
also men, women and children and over- 
age men would be leaving jobs, the total 
of which would have to be subtracted. 
These were found to be as follows: 

a 125 


Return to other regions......... 50 





Those leaving jobs in postwar. ..734 


909 


REE bean Ccvinasiaweewees 

Deducting this latter figure from the 

present labor force, and adding those 

returning after the war, it was found 
(Turn to page 42) 





My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


OVERSEAS MAIL 


HERE was no denying it; Ma was a nagger. Pa 

was a placid plastering contractor and Ma’s nagging 

ran off him like water off the roof of a tin garage. 
(ame the war. Son was drafted. He had been Pa’s right 
hand man. Then building stopped and Pa couldn’t get 
enough help to do even the small repair jobs which came 
his way. From a placid plasterer he developed into a wor- 
ried wreck. Ma’s eternal nagging got his goat and he just 
couldn’t take it. He moved down town. The resulting do- 
mestic squabble ended in threats of divorce. Ma sat down 
and wrote a dozen pages of sobs and complaint to Son, who 
was in North Africa. 

Son replied, “I am fighting one war over here. If you 
have started another one on the home front, you will have 
to fight it out alone. I am busy.” Brave words! But can’t 
you imagine that boy reading that letter three thousand 


miles from home? 


She was a pretty little blonde who drew involuntary 
whistles from the boys as she walked down the street. He 
was tall, dark and handsome, and had a pair of wings over 
his heart. It was love at first sight and a quick marriage. 
He had a ten-day furlough for his honeymoon and then 
he was sent across the continent to celestial navigation 
school. She couldn’t go with him. Three months later he 
was back for three days before going overseas to fly and 
fight for his country. When he left, she complained that 
during the three days they were together, she was com- 
pletely disillusioned. Instead of taking her out to dance 
and have fun, all he wanted to do was sit around the apart- 
ment and talk about serious things. For hours at a time 
he would just sit and look at her! 

When he left, she felt that she should write and tell him 
that their hasty marriage was a mistake, and that she 
should get a divorce and free them both from their error. 
Try to imagine his reading such a letter when he came in 
from a flight on which he had seen one of his buddies go 


down in flames! 





Exceptional cases? Extreme cases? Of course they are. 
But there are thousands of sad, weepy letters going to boys 
overseas from wives, mothers and sisters. Letters as full 
of woe and lamentation as a pup is full of fleas. 

I yield to no man itt the world in my admiration of women, 
God bless and dress them! My mother was one, my wife 
is one and my only child is one. I have loved the three 
of them more than any other humans who ever lived. I like 
a woman I don’t like better than I like a man I like! 

But women are clinical. They just love to pose as sacri- 
ficial lambs. Get a group of them together and their chief 


topic of conversation is the frightful time they had in the 
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hospital when they had that dreadful operation. They pile 
ghastly detail on ghastly detail to try to convince each 
other that They wear 


their incisions as proudly as a soldier wears his service 


theirs was the most serious case. 
ribbons. 

Women are symptomatic. They love to tell each other 
exactly how they feel. They revel in discussions of calories, 
vitamins and such. They diet and they overeat; they take 
exercises and have massages. And then they discuss their 
symptoms. 

They are happiest when they are telling about their 
troubles with their servants, with rationing points and mak- 
ing the baby eat his spinach. They love to discuss the 
impudence of the clerks in the stores and how impossible 
it is to buy underwear. 

So there is nothing more natural than that when they 
write to their husbands, their sons and their brothers over- 
seas, their letters are like their conversations. They have 
no thought of worrying a man at war. It is just their 
nature to think and talk about such things. 

They completely forget the effect such a letter has on a 
boy who is lonesome and far from home. 

Before they write, it would be well to think about how 
the letter is going to sound to the soldier or sailor up in 
the Aleutians freezing in sub-zero weather, fighting ice and 
snow and Japs at one and the same time, and watching 
the mails for a happy message from home. 

It would be wise to think of the effect it will have on 
the morale of a boy belly deep in the swamps and slime of 
a South Sea island, watching every tree and vine as he pulls 
his feet out of the mud to advance a step closer to an enemy 
who never surrenders, but is happy to die in his tracks if he 
can take an enemy soldier with him. 

A letter can bring mental devastation to a man in the 
midst of the hell, the blood, the sweat and the sand of a 
campaign in Italy—or it can bring courage and hope and 
a warm glow of happiness. 

These boys are fighting that their sons and other men’s 
sons may live in a land of opportunity where they can earn 
a good living and buy a home in which to enshrine another 
woman in the comfort and luxury that only the women of 
this continent know. 

He is riskir.g sis life that he may bring up his daughters 
in a land where men’s love and respect for women has 
raised them to the highes: positior they have known in 
this world 

Mei mus: 
woman need not send her tears overseas in her letters. 

Those letters should be blotted with kisses and with laugh- 
ter. They should sing of victory and a happy homecoming, 
not wail of the loneliness and troubles of home. 

Letters from women can win this war... 


work, and perhaps women must weep, but a 
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LEST THEY FORGET 


By Don Clark 


FTER the conquest of Burma by 
the Japanese, General Joe Stil- 
well reported laconically, “They 

committed the usual atrocities.” The 
General mentioned only a few specific 
cases, one of which was Japanese bay- 
onet practice on British prisoners. In 
another instance prisoners from the 17th 
Indian division were jammed into flimsy 
native were later set 
afire. Any Indian attempting to escape 
was cut down.by machine gun fire. 


houses which 


The remainder were cremated alive. 





At Hong Kong the Japs bayoneted 
Canadian prisoners in cold blood, sav 
agely raped groups of British nurses. 
3ritish, Scotch and Canadian soldiers 
who were captured there are compelled 
to clean streets, shine the boots of Jap 
non-coms and wait on the Japanese 
officers—even forced to pull their rick- 
shaws through the streets. Food and 
sanitation in their living quarters are 
filthy. The authenticity of these reports 
is vouched for by Sir Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary. 




















Of course you know Japan’s record in 
China, a long chapter of murder, rape, 
torture and pillage, topped by the bar- 
baric tragedy known as the rape of 
Nanking. Here they cut down Chinese 
civilians, men, women and children by 
the tens of thousands. 
their lust 
young and old, girls and mere children 


They satisfied 
on thousands of women, 
whom they dragged from homes, schools, 
convents and missions. 

The American survivors of Wake Is- 
land and Guam, some 2,000 of them, are 
at Zentsuji camp in southern Japan. 
They live in barracks or tents, with 
fair sanitation and standard Japanese 
army food—dried, raw or cooked fish, 
rice, occasional vegetables, weak tea, 
some canned milk. Many of them work 
as stevedores at the big port of Osaka, 
hundreds of others on farms close to 
the camp. They are paid at the same 
rate as Japanese of 
rank, ranging from 10 to 20 cents per 
day. 

There are over 50,000 American and 
Filipino prisoners Bataan 
Corregidor. As far as can be learned 
their treatment has been fairly decent, 
about the same as that of the Ameri- 
cans at Zentsuji camp in Japan, al- 
though their rations are said to be very 
skimpy. They have been placed in open 
Luzon. 


soldiers similar 


from and 


~camps on 

Japan never ratified the Geneva Con- 
vention establishing the rules by which 
nations are supposed to abide with re- 
gard to treatment of prisoners in war- 
time. ‘So far, however, Americans seem 
to have fared better than was to be ex- 
pected at their hands, judging from 
We fervently hope they 
From 


other events. 
will not be severely mistreated. 
(Turn to page 48) 


Wanton cruelty of “Little Sons 
of Heaven” and brutality of 
Nazi soldiers contrasts strongly 


with the “North American Way.” 
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CHICAGO OUTLAWS CRIME 
A Challenge to Vigilant Citizenship 


By Frank P. Hammond, M. D. 


PAST GOVERNOR, 


14 
MEDICAL 
T was a raw January night that 
Dr. Silber Peacock was robbed and 
murdered. He had gone out in 
answer to an emergency call—a call 


later proved to have come from the men 
who laid in wait for him as he drove 
on his errand of 

The 
checking through their files the next 


mercy. 
Chicago Crime Commission, 
morning, noted a curi- 
ous coincidence in the 
fact that Dr. Peacock’s 
death followed the fourth 
such attack on men in 
the medical profession 
within a short period. 


They pointed out these 


facts to law enforce- 
ment officers—within a 
short time the four 
young assassins were 
apprehended. Two of 
them pleaded guilty; 
the other two stood 


trial, were found guilty 
and given 99-year terms 
in the penitentiary. 
This attention to de 
tail aided in 
tracking down Dr. Pea- 


which 


cock’s killers is only one 
of the many services the 
Chicago Crime Com- 
mission has brought to 
the citizens of _ this 
midwestern 


during the last twenty 


metropolis 


four years. 

It is for the just and lawful prosecu- 
tion of criminals that the Crime Com- 
mission is constantly striving. Some 
offenders are much less important, some 
even more. But no matter the size nor 
apparent importance of a case, if it is 
apparent that there has been some mis- 
carriage of justice—that Mr. John Com- 
mon Citizen is not getting the protec- 


tion due him from the police or the 


MEMBER, CHICAGO CRIME COMMISSION 
DIRECTOR 
ILLINOIS-EASTERN 


justice due him under the law—then the 
Chicago Crime Commission begins its 


investigations. 


Urgency “Mother” of Action 


To tell the story of the Commission 
one must go back to the early part of 
the century when Chicago had a well- 
established tradition of lawlessness and 





organized vice which would make most 
California boom towns of gold rush days 
grow purple with envy. 

It was following a daylight payroll 
robbery in 1917 that the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce formed a commit- 
tee of ten men to investigate the criminal 
situation in the city. It was this com- 
mittee, presenting its report on June 13, 
1918, that recommended steps be taken 


BLUE CROSS" PLAN FOR HOSPITAL CARE 
IOWA DISTRICT 


for the organization of a commission 
whose members should represent im- 
portant business interests in the city. 
This commission, the committee sug- 
gested, would be charged with the duty 
of studying crime prevention and sup- 
pression, of aiding in the preparation 
of much-needed legislation, of conduct- 
ing such investigations as might be 
deemed necessary, and 
of seeing that the laws 
were administered 
properly. 


Citizens’ Pressure 
Group Against Crime 

Acting upon the rec- 
ommendation of this 
committee, the present 
Chicago Crime Com- 
mission was organized 
in January, 1919, and 
was incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois the 
following June. Its 
membership was com- 
prised of one hundred 
men, serving entirely 
without compensation, 
and representing the 
leaders in business and 
the various professional 


fields. In this body 
were, and are to this 
day, merchants, busi- 
ness executives, law- 


yers, and physicians— 
men of high civic con- 
sciousness an unalterable 
opinion that crime must be suppressed 


and with 
to the minimum. They meet regularly 
with Operating Director to discuss the 
investigation made by the operating 
staff, to talk over complaints which 
come in from victims of crime, and to 
decide what procedure is necessary for 
the securing of better performance and 
legislation. They 


advantageous are 
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citizens—interested only in seeing that 
their rights as citizens are secure, and 
that the violators of the privileges of 
citizenship are properly punished. 


Criminal Records Established 

First sought by the Crime Commis- 
sion, back in those early days of its 
history, was passage of a bill to create 
a state bureau of criminal records. The 
law had hitherto required no records of 
complaints of felonies committed or sus- 
pected to have been committed in IIli- 
nois. But their first cause was their first 
defeat—the measure, endorsed by Gov- 
ernor Lowden, passed the Senate, went 
to a third reading in the House, and 
died on the calendar. 

Undaunted by this early rebuff by 
legislators, the Crime Commission set 
about to compile its own records. Start- 
ing as of January 1, 1919, staff members 
indexed every murder, robbery, and 
burglary reported in Cook County. A 
record card was made for each com- 
plaint, and arrests were noted. There 
were card and docket entries on the 
action of the grand jury on indictments, 
on each step of each case up to its 
final disposition. Every name was in- 
dexed on its own card—whether victim 
or felon, so that further arrests or com- 
plaints might be checked against it. 
An efficient system of cross-indexing 
was employed so that whole gangs 
might be lined up at a moment’s notice. 

Today, with more than 500,000 in- 
dividual index cards bearing the minute 
details of twenty-four years of the city’s 
criminal history, those files are sheer 
dynamite, and utterly priceless. Here, 
neatly tabulated on uniform white cards 
are the life histories of hundreds of 
men and women—the dramatic story 
of the rise to power of gangs and their 
destruction; the tale of plot and coun- 
terplot and sudden death—all neatly 
chronicled with the Crime Commission’s 
impartial typewriter. 


Criminal Court Proceedings 
Observed 


Keeping records is just the routine 
office task which goes on every day. 
Beyond that are many functions of the 
Commission which result in tracking 
down injustice and corruption. 

One of the most important functions 
of the Commission takes place through 
its court observers. Into every criminal 
court in the county go these observers, 
taking notes not only of court proce- 
dure, but of any other pertinent facts 
which might present a more complete 


picture of the influences at work in 
any one case. The value of assigning 
Chicago Crime Commission observers 
to courts was recently demonstrated on 
July 26, 1943. On that day an effort 
was made to corrupt criminal justice 
and to perpetrate a hoax on the court 
of Judge Leon Edelman, who was pre- 
siding in the 48th Street and Wabash 
Avenue branch ot the Municipal Court. 
A youthful negro was made to appear 
in court on that day instead of a seven- 
ty-year old, grey haired, white ex- 
banker, charged with disorderly con- 
duct. 

Judge Edelman appointed the Chicago 
Crime Commission representative, pres- 
ent in his court at the time as a friend 
of the court, to investigate the whole 
matter; find the real offender and pre- 
sent all available evidence at a hearing 
continued to July 30, 1943. 

The Chicago Crime Commission lo- 
cated the real defendant and obtained a 
full statement from him which implicat- 
ed a bondsman, a park policeman and 
others. The Commission requested the 
chief of the Chicago Park Police to 
conduct a thorough investigation. 

On July 30, 1943, Judge Edelman, 
after hearing the evidence, ordered the 
real defendant, the bogus defendant, the 
bondsman and the arresting park police- 
man to show cause why they should not 
be held in contempt of court. On Au- 


gust 12, 1943, the bondsman and park. 


police officer were held in contempt of 
court and received jail sentences. After 
Civil Service hearing the park police 
officer was discharged. The offending 
bondsman’s license was revoked and he 
was dropped from membership with 
bonding firm in which he had been a 
partner. 

As a result of the combined opinions 
of a number of early observers, im- 
provements were recommended by the 
Commission for the selection of jurors, 
resulting in a saving to Cook County 
taxpayers of approximately $100,000 
each year. 


Chicago Murders Reduced 
50 Per Cent 


In that era known nostalgically to 
the small-time gangster as the “good 
old days,” Chicago had a murder a day. 


Composed of leading business 
and professional men, Chicago 
Crime Commission strives con- 
stantly for just and lawful 


prosecution of public enemies. 
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In one peak year during the prohibi- 
tion era, 399 persons were ruthlessly 
slaughtered. 

When the Commission first looked in 
on the murder situation in Chicago in 
1920, there 138 murder cases 
pending in criminal court. One of the 
cases had been hanging fire for eleven 
years; 104 of the defendants were at 
large on bail. The Commission 
lighted the situation, four judges were 
assigned exclusively to murder cases 
for the next sixty. days. Result: 20 
death sentences were pronounced; 18 
convicted murderers were hanged, and 
89 were sent to the penitentiary for 
terms ranging from 14 years to life. 
Only the next year Chicago’s murder 
rate dropped 51%. 


Auto Thefts Fall 90 Per Cent 

When the Crime Commission first 
rolled up its sleeves and started to work 
in 1919, more than one hundred auto- 


were 


spot- 


mobiles were being stolen each day. 
Now there are seldom 
ported stolen in any one day—and as a 
result automobile theft insurance rates 
in the Chicago area are 85 per cent 
less than the 1919 figure. 


ten cars, re- 


Taxpayers Pay 

Annually taxpayers in Chicago had 
paid out thousands of dollars for the 
prosecution of criminal cases, some of 
which remained on the books for years. 
Liberal judges too free with continu- 
ances came in for attention by the Crime 
Commission—pressure was brought to 
bear, and as a result, today less than 
200 criminal cases are pending in the 
courts, where before there were often 
as many as 2,000. 


Commission Named Public Enemies 

It was in 1930 that Crime Commis- 
sion came to the attention of the world 
outside of Chicago in a sensational man- 
ner, for it was in that year that it issued 
a list of twenty-eight “Public Enemies,” 
criminals selected from one hundred and 
fifty hoodlums in the files. Because his 
name headed the list, Al Capone be- 
came known as “Public Enemy No. 1.” 
The phrase caught on, and since has 
become a colorful addition to American 
speech. 


Alliance Between Politics and Crime 

In 1941, the November grand jury 
looking into syndicated gambling rack- 
ets in Cook County, and acting upon 
insistent demands of the Crime Com- 
mission, released a report which led to 
the filing of charges against four mem- 

(Turn to page 43) 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


HE American Merchant Marine 
is now engaged in the greatest 
transportation job ever under- 
taken in the history of the world. The 
demands upon it, imposed by global war- 
fare, virtually transcend imagination. 
Yet, the private companies who man- 
age and operate the vast armada and 
the men who sail the vessels, go about 
their appointed tasks with the minimum 
of fanfare; theirs is a silent, secret job 
which history will record one day as a 
miracle of accomplishment. 
That still left 
many people unaware that all transpor- 


accomplishment has 
tation in this war Is just as important 
to the victorious outcome as the,use of 
tanks, and 


other tools of war. 


planes, guns, ammunition 
Unless the materials 
are transported quickly and efficiently, 
our victory is seriously jeopardized. 

It is quite probable that this country 
will have the largest merchant fleet 
in the world at the end of this war. 
It is also probable that our merchant 
fleet will equal or exceed in tonnage 
the combined fleets of all other nations. 

Phat 


rather disturbing by some people, in the 


picture has been considered 





Institute’s postwar commit- 
tee believes shipping _reser- 
voir should be maintained 


for immediate use if needed. 


sense that major adjustments must be 
made throughout a world so brutally 
torn by war. Those people have offered 
their own solutions, their own ideas and 
their own theories for the future. It is 
natural that their ideas vary widely— 
but all recognize this fundamental prin- 
ciple: the 
basic relationship for international un- 


water-borne commerce is 
derstanding and trade. 

What to do with the greatest merchant 
fleet in the history of the world pres- 
ently occupies the minds of everyone di- 
rectly or indirectly identified with ship- 
ping. The studies made thus far are ad- 
mittedly basic in their general structure. 
None of them pretend to set forth a pos- 
itive, concrete program for solution of 
the vast problems which face the Amer- 
ican steamship industry. They only 
propose to examine the picture in its 
overall pattern. 

It is quite evident that a great num- 
ber of unpredictable factors must be 
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taken into consideration on any plan 
which would dare to estimate the cir- 
cumstances of our postwar world. For 
example: No one is competent to guess 
the tonnage which will survive the haz- 
ards of this war. No one can approxi- 
mate, with any sense of accuracy, the 
amount of new tonnage except to ac- 
knowledge that the United States is the 
greatest builder of all. 

However, it is perfectly logical for 
the several agencies of shipping to un- 
dertake the best studies that they may. 
And, I should say with some pardon- 
able pride that one of the most pro- 
found undertaken so far has been made 
by the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute—an representing 
more than 60 of this country’s steam- 
ship companies. 

A committee appointed by that or- 
ganization turned in a ten-point recom- 
mendation which naturally is premised 
upon a victorious conclusion of the war. 
The conclusions vigorously maintain 
that this country must never again allow 
its merchant fleet to fall into the de- 
cline which marked the two decades fol- 
lowing World War I. It was then that 
we became a fifth-rate power in mer- 


organization 
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chant shipping. It was then that our 
fleet dropped off so badly that we had 
virtually no auxiliaries to serve our 
Army and Navy when they were needed 
so badly. 

The recommendations made by the 
Institute’s postwar committee are real- 
istic enough to believe that this is not 
a war to end all wars. Thus, they set 
forth at least 5,000,000 tons of Amer- 
ican-built shipping should be “frozen” 
so that they might serve as a quickly- 
available reservoir for immediate use 
by the armed forces when needed. 

If possible those vessels would be 
placed in the Great Lakes to extend 
their life beyond the years they would 
last if left at anchor in salt water areas. 
For example, the normal life of a sea- 
going ship is customarily estimated at 
20 years; that of a fresh water vessel is 
usually about 60 years. 

One of the most controversial points 
in the program involves restraining the 
Axis powers from resumption of many 
old trade routes formerly dominated by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. The critics 
of that point indicate that the proposed 
smacks of imperialism or that it is 
likely to provoke the Axis powers into 
another war. 

It surely was not the intent of those 
who framed the point to advocate that 
there should be any complete quarantine 
of those nations which gained so much 
power through their accumulation of 
seafaring wealth. The precise statement 
made by the Institute is: “The enemy 
nations have for two generations used 
their merchant fleets as spearheads of 
world penetration and without them 
could not have prepared for war. These 
nations should not again be permitted 
to reassume such a position. Such of 
the trade routes formerly served by the 
Axis nations as are of importance to 
the defense or economic security of the 
United States should be serviced by 
American-flag vessels.” 

Which routes should be denied those 
nations and which routes this country 
should undertake must rest upon the 
conditions which have been set forth 
heretofore. It may be repeated that the 
circumstances of peace will predominate, 
but it also is worthy of comment that 
this country insists upon a fair share of 
world trade, no matter the conditions 
which obtain at the time. 

Aside from those proposals, the In- 
stitute is of the opinion that American 
vessels should be empicyed to a far 
greater extent in a trade which bas been 
called traditionally “tramp shipping * Tt 


is historic in this countr} that seafar- 
ing men have opened strange ports, 
purely through their own ingenuity 
and their ability to strike bargains 
wherever they went. That is the essence 
of the term and that is one of the rea- 
sons the committee believes that ingeni- 
ous Americans might again take up 
some of the tonnage and employ it to 
the benefit of this nation together with 
all other nations. 

Some other maritime countries have 
been highly successful in the business 
of indirect shipping. It means in effect 
that vessels engage exclusively in trade 
between foreign ports. American ships, 
for example, might well carry commerce 
between Africa and South America 
without touching upon a United States 
port. The postwar committee advises 
participation in that form of shipping. 

In another far-reaching point, the 
committee suggests that too many of 
our vessels will be obsolete by the time 
the war has ended. They will not be 
able to meet the inevitable competition 
of postwar days. Furthermore, there 
will be no passenger ships of moment 
except those- which have beeen requi- 
sitioned by the armed forces of all coun- 
tries. 

(Turn to page 43) 


Above: Bird's-eye view of one of Uncle Sam's 
ships. Right: Longshoremen stowing away bags 
of beans. Below: Tankers use their deck space 
for transportation of uncrated airplanes, in ad- 
dition to carrying millions of gallons of oil and 
gasoline. 
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HE hand that rocks the cradle 
is now dealing in death. For 
women have turned to making 
one of the most destructive of all war 
engines—aircraft torpedoes. And they 
are doing it as skillfully and accurately 
as did the men whose places they are 
taking at bench and machine. 
Women’s sensitive fingers are pecu- 
liarly adaptable in handling the many 
small delicate parts that go into a tor- 
pedo. Hands that never before oper- 
ated an industrial machine are now 
competently engaged in the more than 
15,000 operations of making and fitting 
together the 3500 pieces of steel, bronze 
and brass that go into the production 
of an aircraft torpedo weighing prac- 
tically a ton—a ton of death. 
rhese torpedo parts range in size 
from a piece of steel small enough to 
be carried under the fingernail of a 
woman worker to a part weighing 
several hundred pounds. 
There was a time when only men 
made these deadly weapons. But that 
was when the Navy built all the tor- 


pedoes it used at its own ‘torpedo sta- 
tions. Now global war requires more 
torpedoes than the Navy has the facili- 
ties to produce, so it contracted with 
the International Harvester Company 
to make aircraft torpedoes. Never be- 
fore this war have torpedoes been 
made by a commercial producer. 

So today in Harvester plants, women 
are working alongside men, doing prac- 
tically every operation that men 
workers do, and in a surprisingly short 
time they produce with speed equal to 
that of experienced men workers. Week 
by week an increasing number of 
women are taking the jobs of men as 
they go into the armed forces, to 
produce these instruments that will deal 
death to the Axis. 

Since torpedoes are something new 
in commercial production, Harvester 
had to learn from the ground up how to 
make them. When the company re- 
ceived its assignment from the Navy, it 
sent a number of key production men 
to the naval torpedo station to learn 
the necessary methods and techniques, 
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The Lady 
Deals in Death 


By Mabel Raef Putnam 





It is these men who have taught the 
Harvester torpedo workers the highly 
precisioned operations required for this 


type of work. 

The tolerances required in making 
torpedoes are as close as those required 
for making fine precisioned watches 
and compasses. Some of the parts must 
be maintained to 25 thousandths of an 
inch. Some of the fittings are so ac- 
curate that they are lubricated by tiny 
drops of oil injected with a surgeon's 
needle. And their equilibrium is so 
precise that a drop injected on one side, 
and not on the other, would destroy 
the delicate balance. 

Some of the most difficult jobs are 
the assembly of small parts. Some of 
these pieces are so small that they are 
put together with tweezers, and much 
of this work must be done under a 
magnifying glass. A number of former 
watchmakers were employed to develop 
the techniques and to train other em- 
ployees to do these intricate operations. 

Because of the exacting requirements 
of these operations, every worker must 
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have the equivalent of a high school 
education. Special training is given to 
women —a three-day refresher course 
which includes basic mathematics, 
stressing the reading of decimal frac- 
tions; shop practice; motion economy 
and time study; the use of gauges and 
micrometers in the measuring of tor- 
pedo parts; and the reading of depth 
verniers, which are scales devised for 
measuring the depth of holes or height 
measures 1/1000 or 1/10,000 of an inch. 

Following this study they are as- 
signed to work for which they have 
been employed — machining, assembly, 
or inspection—and are trained on the 
job by supervisors or group leaders. 

The women who become inspectors 
take a more extensive training course. 
In addition to mathematics they study 
instrument and blueprint reading, in- 
spection gauges, and practice inspection. 

And these are plants where women 
make torpedoes! If the term “muni- 
tion factory” brings up the picture of 
a noisy barewalled dirty factory, it is 
not at all like the place where these 
women work. These plants do not look 
like any torpedo factory that you could 
imagine. 

In these plants the interiors were 
refinished to reflect a maximum of light 
upon the machinery. The walls are 
painted in pastel shades, the ceilings 
in cream, and the floors gray with 
maroon runways. In one plant the walls 
are a luscious raspberry a third of the 
way up, and then peach to the high 
ceiling. In another they are buff and 
brown, and in another they are orchid. 
The work tables are painted a cheerful 
color. And as a last decoration, the 
workers’ coveralls either match or har- 
mnonize with the coloring of the walls. 

And there is no crowding. The 
machines and assembly lines are set up 
with so much space between that every 
woman can do her work with facility 
and ease, with even a feeling of 
privacy. And the floors are kept so 
scrupulously clean that even the most 
fastidious housekeeper can be satisfied. 

But—in spite of this feminine atmos- 
phere as far as the color motif is 
concerned, these women workers do not 
get away from the grim reality of war. 
It is a munition factory making high 
explosives where they spend eight 
hours or more a day at hard labor, be- 
cause they — most of them — have a 
husband, or a brother in the fighting 
forces. It is the wives, whose husbands 
are at war, who work the hardest, and 
produce the most of all war material. 
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Above: A cleanliness inspector points 
out metal shavings to an employe and 
asks that they be removed. Dust pre- 
vention and cleanliness are all im- 
portant. Left: This woman employe is 
inspecting ball bearings, the smallest 
used being Ye inch in diameter. Be- 
low: Two batteries of automatic screw 
machines all operated by women. 
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Former Governor Ed Flack of 
Saginaw, Michigan, proud of a 
hunting dog named Jill and 
seems to have reasons to be. 


FE hear a lot and read a lot 
nowadays about the train- 
ing of Dogs for Defense 
and the almost startling obedience of 
the German Shepherd and the Dober- 
man Pinscher and the calm, deliberate 
sentry work of the Boxer. The big 
working dogs provide examples and 
exhibitions of just what can be done 
by careful and thorough training. We 
have to confess however that the great- 
est dog laugh we ever indulged in was 
when at a big show in Chicago a parti- 
colored cocker spaniel ran off with the 
obedience prize, trimming the daylights 
out of all the sometimes-called super- 
dogs... The Cocker is probably still 
laughing. 

We have a good friend up in Michi- 
gan who is mighty proud of a mighty 
fine animal, a’ setter—white, black, tan 
and ticked, with the registered name of 
Essig King’s Jill but of course known 
wherever middlewestern dogs are gath- 
ered for field trials as “Jill.” This fine 
dog is now eleven years old, which as 
Ed says is “going strong for a shooting 
dog.” Furthermore Ed has a couple of 
her pups that he expects will do a bit 
of history making. 

When we “Ed” 
Edward B. Flack, Saginaw, Michigan, 
governor of the Michigan Kiwanis 
District the year of the “Back to the 
Convention,” 


refer to we mean 


International 


Birthplace 


1932, and a diligent worker in the ranks 
of the organization for a great many 
years; Joe Prance, first Kiwanian, was 
a frequent guest of Ed on grouse shoot- 
ing trips. 
Ed has a great dog and herewith is 
presented a great picture of this dog. 
She’s on 
anything at all about hunting dogs ad- 
She’s a 


oe) 


point and anyone knowing 


mits it’s a beautiful point. 
frozen dog. 

Jill has an impressive list of winnings 
but her best was in 1939 when with 18 
dogs entered she won the Michigan 
Grouse Open, All 1936 
through 1940 she was a steady winner 


Age. From 
of coveted field prizes. 
Something about the obedience work 
of a hunting dog that doesn’t imply the 
obedience of the 
No 


forced 


trained 


necessarily 


patiently working dog. 


Here’s Jill on point. 
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sad brown 


fierceness in the 
showing of glittering teeth, the soft 
unbruised 


eyes, no 


mouths for carrying 
birds and unbroken eggs, not for rend- 


ing and tearing and crunching, just a 


are 


sort of sharing of a pleasant field trip. 
ven a pup is disgusted with continued 
misses of a poor hunter and they all 
have a way of expressing appreciation 
or sympathy. , 

There won't be much hunting done 
this year, ammunition is scarce, the 
greater percentage of the hunters are 
shooting at something besides furred 
and feathered game and the ones who 
are working in war plants just don’t 
want to take time off. But again this 
year Ed will be in the field with Jill 
and although there are younger and 
faster dogs at his disposal Ed “just 
likes the old lady.” 
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Value of military school train- 
ing proven on the battlefields. 
Graduates of these institutions 


make good officers and soldiers. 
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BUILDER OF MEN 
Hho Can Take It 


CC VERY officer who has had 
responsibility for officer 
training gives thanks for the 


yeoman service the military schools and 
colleges of our nation have rendered. 
Their graduates are the backbone of 
the officer candidate school for the 
Army, Navy, and Marines,” War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt declared 
recently. 

Identified with Kemper since 1921 
and a charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Boonville, Major E. W. Tuck- 
er, executive officer and secretary, has 
recently completed a survey of all mili- 
tary schools and colleges to determine 
the part their alumni are playing in the 
total war effort. Thousands of gradu- 
ates of these institutions already have 
distinguished themselves and their 
schools in battle. According to Kiwan- 
ian Tucker the military schools and 
colleges have done more than train their 
graduates along military lines. They 
have built men in the past years, as they 
are doing even now, who can “take 
it,” mentioning Lieutenant-General R. 
L. Ejichelberger, Brigadier-General T. 
B. Wilson, and the late Will Rogers as 
three of Kemper’s most distinguished 
men who have carried on valiantly the 
Kemper motto, “Nunquam Non Para- 
tus,” always prepared. 

In the era when it was almost fash- 
ionable to be lazy, weak, and vacillat- 
ing, these military institutions such as 
Kemper held to that concept of a well- 
rounded man which insisted upon a 
sound physique. In the days when 
Americans forgot about physical fitness, 
in the days of our greatest weakness, 
the military schools and colleges of the 
country maintained the standards of 
health and strength to which all Amer- 
ica aspires today. The results are grow- 
ing more apparent each day as every 
medical examination is completed, as 
each new class goes to officer candidate 
school, and as every decoration is 
announced. 

While most of America blindly fol- 
lowed the policy of isolation, these in- 
stitutions insisted upon preparedness. 

(Turn to page 44) 
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PEACE? 


THE closer we get to peace, to winning this war, the more 


complicated, confusing and even dangerous loom the diver- 
sity of demands of the four victors. We will be fortunate 
indeed if any kind of a compromise 
can be reached which will even half sat- 
isfy all four. 

It is unthinkable that any mild peace 
terms will satisfy Stalin, the Man of 
Steel, after Germany’s unprovoked at- 
tack on Russia and the resultant loss 
of millions of lives and millions of dol- 





lars of property. He would be more than 
human if he did not demand expansion of territory as well 
as revenge for the great losses his people have suffered. 

Chiang Kai Shek represents the nation which has endured 
untold sufferings and unthinkable atrocities at the hands 
of the Japanese. Christian, civilized gentleman that he is, 
will he accept a peace which gives China no chance to 
wreak her vengeance on the nation which has ruthlessly 
invaded her territory, murdered her women and children 
and burned their villages to the ground? 

Churchill has fought the Germans before. He knows that 
their word of honor means nothing. He knows that so 
long as one of the leaders of Nazism remains alive, the 
peace which follows this war will serve only to breed 
another war. 

The President of the United States remembers the failure 
his Democratic predecessor made in attempting to make a 
peace on altruistic principles. He, too, realizes that drastic 
terms are the only terms possible for Germany, and he 
cannot forget the dastardly treachery of Pearl Harbor. 

Then there are all the small nations which have suffered 
humiliation, destruction and at the of the 
German army of occupation. They are going to demand 
that Germany and Japan be reduced to third or fourth 
rank powers. They are going to appeal for revenge for 
the harmless, helpless citizens shot down in retaliation for 


defeat hands 


the patriots who resisted invasion. 

All these conflicting interests, all these different tempera- 
ments, with all the opportunists seeking the spoils of war 
in territory and prestige, present a problem in peace that 
will tax the best minds in the world. 

Whatever those peace terms are, they must not be a 
peace with revenge incorporated. They must be peace terms 
which recognize the rights of even the offending nations. 
They must be peace terms which will make another such war 
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impossible within the next hundred years. They must be 
peace terms which will bring all the nations of the world 
together in fellowship. They must be peace terms which 
will arrange an international police which will protect the 
small nations and restrain the aggressor nations. 

Our cave dwelling ancestors had a way of making peace 
terms. They either smashed the skulls of their enemies, or 
they took the whole tribe as slaves. Those were methods 
suited to those times, and had their advantages, but these 
are different times. It is an open question which requires 
the most profound thinking—winning the war, or arranging 
the peace. 

We all agree that unconditional surrender is the only 
conclusion to this war, but with surrender comes a problem 
we will be solving for the next twenty years. 


7? 


With a fried drum stick in one hand, and a hot biscuit 
in the other, he complained, “Ain't it awful the way 
food is rationed these days?” 


LEADERSHIP 

THE difference between success and failure in any line of 
human endeavor is the difference between leadership and 
followship. Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief—all are looking 
for a man who can get out in front and 
lead them to higher and better things, 
or to bigger and better profits or meth- 
ods of doing business. 

That leadership can be cultivated is 
easily demonstrated. A leader is not 
of necessity a man who knows a lot 
more than his fellows, but he has the 
ability to stand on his feet and explain what he knows, or 
he is able to inspire them to forward movements. 

Herein lies one of the greatest by-products of membership 
in Kiwanis. A man must get up on his feet and express 
his ideas in Kiwanis work, and his service as an officer or 
a committee chairman develops that quality of leadership 
which stands him in good stead in any profession or business 
in which he may be engaged. ; 

There is no finer school of adult education than the Board 
of Directors or the various working committees of Kiwanis. 
Here men learn to systematize and arrange their ideas in 
They learn to put over their ideas to 





presentable form. 
other men. 
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There is not a Kiwanis club in our organization out of 
which have not come civic, political and industrial leaders 
who have made names and have earned prominence and 
prosperity for themselves. Their Kiwanis experience has 
been of real value to them. 

For this reason, every Kiwanis club should do all in its 
power to develop the forum idea in its meetings, thus foster- 
ing the leadership training of its membership. In addition, 
they should be encouraged to take speaking jobs in all kinds 
of war and civic work. 

Membership in Kiwanis is the stepping stone which has 
raised many a man a bit above his fellows and enabled him 
to go on to heights which he would never have attained 
without his Kiwanis training. 

7? 
The people who used to record their guesses on 
the number of beans in the pot in the drug store 
window are now recording their guesses on when 
the war will end. They are probably as far wrong 
as thev were on the number of beans. 


ONE AT A TIME 

AS this is written, Italy is out of the war, but the Allies 
are far from out of Italy. It is now one down and two to 
go. It is not an unmixed blessing that we will win this war 
in three separate phases. Germany is 
next in line, and then Japan will be 
taken. 

There is no doubt that when Germany 
falls, there will be a let-down in the 
manufacture of certain types of war 
materiel. Many men and women will be 
released from war industries, and we 
will have a chance to absorb some of 
them in peacetime industries before the fall of Japan closes 
all war plants. 

The greatest danger of inflation would result from a sud- 
den collapse of both Germany and Japan. 

The slow disintegration of the Triple Alliance of the 
Axis is one of our best safeguards against inflation. Just 
when our armed forces return to civilian life, there will also 
be a general discharge of civilian war workers. The big 
problem will be to rehabilitate both in a short time. 

Of course the cancellation of war contracts will imme- 
diately release for peacetime use many of the raw materials 
now used exclusively for war purposes. This means that 
the manufacturers of automobiles and all kinds of electrical 
equipment can begin to produce their peacetime products, 
but it will take many months for most of them to rebuild 
their equipment. 

It has been estimated that it will take six months for 
the automobile manufacturers to start production on post- 
war cars. They can make about two and a half million the 
first year, and perhaps jump to six million the second — 
all this conceivably while we are stilt Jap hunting. 

On the home front, the householder can absorb a lot of 
workers. Houses will be crying for paint, for new roofs, 
for plumbing repairs, for electrical installations, for up- 
holstering and plastering. 

The small businessman, the dairy farmer, the hotel man, 
all will be wanting workers to help repair the neglect of 
the war years. 

Peace—it’s wonderful. Let’s make it even more wonder- 
ful by careful planning for it; by saving all our surplus 
wartime dollars to insure that it will be wonderful. 
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THE WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


THE oldest tradition of Kiwanis is that we meet once a 
week at luncheon and there fraternize, listen to a timely 
speaker on a current topic, or have some well-earned en- 
tertainment. 

The actual business of running a Kiwanis club is wisely 
left to the Board of Trustees and kept out of the weekly 
luncheon. This is as it should be. Otherwise, the meetings 
would become monotonous through the multiplicity of detail. 

But without the weekly luncheon meeting, Kiwanis would 
soon pine away and die. The inspiration, the information, 
the forums, the fellowship of these meetings are essential 
to the well being of any Kiwanis club. 

Now that we have food rationing, gas rationing, tire ra- 
tioning and perhaps other rationing in the near future, 
it should be the watchful care of every Kiwanis club to 
make sure that its meeting place is not closed to it. Those 
clubs fortunate enough to be in large metropolitan hotels 
should be careful to keep in friendly touch with the manage- 
ment as crowded conditions, lack of employes and food 
difficulties make their tenancy precarious. 

No matter how large or how small your meeting place, 
how elegant or how modest, do everything you can to keep 
it. Cooperate with the management in every way. Accept 
meatless luncheons cheerfully. Do without coffee if necessary. 
Cut out that fruit cocktail or glass of tomato juice. Make 
the service of your luncheon as simple as possible. 

After all, the important thing is not that your club have 
an epicure’s luncheon, but that you be adequately fed and 
have an opportunity to get together and in your comradeship 
figure out what you can do to further the war effort and 
maintain the home front. 


7? 


Has he done some outstanding piece of community 
work in your town? If he has, invite him to a meet- 
ing of your Kiwanis club and publicly thank him. 


PUBLICITY 
THERE is an admonition in the Bible against hiding your 
light under a bushel. Poultrymen say that the reason hen 
eggs bring more money in the market than the larger 
size duck eggs is that the hen cackles and advertises her 
eggs each time she lays one. 

Publicity is of infinite advantage to 
every Kiwanis club. Allowing Kiwanis 
meetings to be reported hit or miss 
by the newspapers is the poorest way 
to obtain the necessary publicity. What 


is everybody’s business is nobody’s 





business. 

The Kiwanis clubs which get regular publicity are the 
clubs which have an active publicity committee which func- 
tions before and after every meeting. 

This committee will make sure that representatives of 
the local press are present at each meeting to report what 
happens, or, if it is impossible for the reporters to come, 
will write up the meeting and get the information to the 
newspapers. 

Most Kiwanis clubs find it necessary to appeal to the 
public from time to time for funds for their charities. If 
the public has a weekly reminder of the sincere, civic work 
the local Kiwanis club is doing, it is easier to sell those 
tickets or ask for those donations. 
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ARLY this year the Voca- 
- tional Guidance Committee ; = 
: of the Elgin, Illinois, club ' & es. 4 
decided that in spite of the war, or 3 
perhaps because of it, their work NUMBER, PLEASE? 
was still important. 
To assist the boys and girls of Elgin 
in making postwar plans the club spon- 
sored a career emphasis day for local 
high school students. With the coopera- 
tion of the high school committee, the 
club worked out a program which it 
feels should benefit future workers. 
Occupational discussion groups were 
held with the student selecting his group 
according to vocational interest. Each 
group was headed by a person engaged 
in that particular vocation and a mem- 
ber of the faculty acted as chairman. 
A complete record of each meeting was 
made by a commercial student and 
placed on file in the school library. 
Selected vocational films were se- 
cured for student groups and occupa- 
tional exhibits were arranged by Ki- 
wanians and members of the high 
school staff. Dr. C. E. Erickson, guid- 
ance expert, addressed an assembly. 
Everyone seemed to find the pro- 
gram stimulating and helpful. Of the 
students participating 565 said they 
would like further help. 
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But the former saw-mill capital of the world 
is still a thriving city, thus proving that 


the ghost-town formula is full of holes. 


By Worth Cheney 


CCORDING to an oft-exploded 
but still quoted theory, the city 
of Bogalusa, Louisiana, should 

be properly dead. Instead, it is one of 
the livest communities in the state, with 
a population of about 17,000. 

Some years ago, Bogalusa was the 
site of the largest saw-mill in the world. 
It could saw a million board feet of 
lumber every day, and it was the prin- 
cipal source of the community’s pay- 
rolls. But in 1938, this mammoth con- 










R. E. Richardson, center, 
is president of Bogalusa 
club. Aft left is H. J. 
Foil, vice president and 
Gordon Miller, secretary- 
treasurer. 


cern shut down—and stayed shut. There 
were millions of acres of saw-timber in 
other parts of the country, but there 
was little or none remaining accessible 
to the Bogalusa mill. 







Above: These slash pines 
are five years old. It's a 


whale of @ job to set out Of course, there had been hundreds 








45,000 acres of them as 
was done at Bogalusa. 
Right: These eleven year 
old pines are ready for 
thinning. 
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Left: Natural reforesta- 
tion like this should be 
encouraged. Ii given en- 
couragement she will plant 
far more seedlings per 
acre than men who at- 
tempt to plant by hand. 
These longleaf pines ars 
18 years old. 





of other towns and cities which had 
thrived and grown still larger after 
they had ceased to be “lumber towns.” 
Either they simply became agricultural 
centers or industrial centers. In fact, 
outside of the prairie region, there’s 
hardly an American city today which 
didn’t have a saw-mill when it first 
was started. 

Nevertheless, in Bogalusa the saw- 
mill was peculiarly important because 
it was the largest in the world and be- 
cause it was the only reason the town 
had been founded. Yet, Bogalusa con- 
tinued to thrive after the mill was clos- 
ed, and it continued to do it on a “diet” 
of trees. Its forest industry leaders 
simply put to good usage the fact that 
although new crops of trees rapidly 
grow to a size suitable for conversion 

(Turn to page 47) 








By N. E. Dodd 


HIEF, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
AGENCY ). S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


OOD begins with the farmer 
and his land. 

That does not change although 
the nation’s food habits may be diverted 
into new channels, methods of farming 
may undergo important alterations and 
crop emphasis may shift about to an- 
swer the urgent needs of all-out war. 

Ed Howe, the newspaper editor 
whose homely philosophies have be- 
come American by-words, once said 
that “even if a farmer intends to loaf, 
he gets up in time to get an early start.” 
No one—least of all the farmer—has 
any time for loafing in these busy war 
days. But that “early start” is as much 
a part of his daily life as it was when 
Howe made his comment. It is one of 
the farmer’s basic characteristics— 
planning ahead and trying to solve his 
production problems before they be- 
come dangerous obstacles to meeting 
national needs for the food and fiber 


irom his fertile acres. 








~ ; 


— Formula for Victory 


It is also a fundamental reason why 
the American farmer has been able to 
produce more and more food for seven 
successive harvests, with 1943 setting 
an all-time high four per cent greater 
than the record food production of 
1942. He is keenly aware that he and 
the food ‘from his land fight for free- 
dom shoulder to shoulder with the men 





“. E. Dodd 
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across the Atlantic and in the jungles 
of the South Pacific islands—and he 
plans his production campaign as they 
pian the taking of an important 


objective. 

Food is one of the critical materials 
of war that doesn’t “just happen” any 
more than a tank or a plane or a gun. 
The farmer has to “blue-print” his 
acreage program in the same manner 
that industry’s broad program of build- 
ing war weapons is planned and car- 
ried out. He plants and cultivates his 
crops in anticipation of the annual 
harvest. The war plants make millions 
of parts and combine them into com- 
pleted bombs and guns and jeeps that 
roll off assembly lines in a_ steady 
stream. 

The farmer recognizes that his job 
presents special difficulties, because 
food grows just so fast. Nature can’t 
be hurried—at least not much. And 
Nature provides numerous problems to 
be surmounted, too, such as a late 
spring that delays planting, poor grow- 
ing weather, floods, drought, insects 
and other plant pests. In addition, the 
war has brought its own difficulties in 
the form of shortages of machinery, 
equipment and supplies, and not enough 
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“hands” to provide sufficient help for 
either planting or harvesting. 


New Records Set 

All of these obstacles hampered the 
farmer during 1943, but he pushed 
along in spite of them to reach a record 
food production. While the total 
harvest is estimated to be a little 
smaller than last year, on many crops 
the farmer will be far ahead of his 
1942 production. From 352,000,000 
acres he has taken, for example, the 
largest Irish potato crop in history, an 
increase of 17 per cent over last year, 
10 per cent more sweet potatoes, 17 
per cent more dry beans, 21 per cent 
more peanuts, and a dry pea crop one- 
third larger than that of 1942—each 
setting an all-time record. 

Meat, poultry and eggs all show siza- 
ble increases in production. Beef and 
veal are up three per cent over last 
year, and pork jumped 23 per cent. 
Estimated poultry production marks up 
an increase of 34 per cent (dressed 
weight). For the first eight months of 
1943, egg production topped all other 
years for that period, reaching 13 per 
cent above 1942 which had already set 
a record. 

Production like that is real war 
work. Food is a weapon without which 
fighting men cannot get along, so what 
the farmer achieves in meeting produc- 


PRODUCE SHARE 
AND Ano 
PLAY SQUARE 


CONSERVE 





tion needs means a great deal to our 
progress toward eventual peace. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Agen- 
cy’s war job has been an important 
one. Its national organization of farmer 
committeemen became in 1943 the 
means whereby the individual farmer 
could line up his own production effort 
with that of every other American 
farmer to reach a maximum produc- 
tion of food and fiber for war. These 
community committeemen, a hundred 
thousand strong, were the farmer’s 
neighbors. From them he found out 
what Uncle Sam needed and what other 
farmers could be expected to do about 
meeting those needs. That gave him 
the cue for his own production plan— 


A soldier of the iand takes #ime out from the harvest for a drink of cool water. 
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what he should grow and how much— 
to do his share of the over-all produc- 
tion job for the year. 

The committeemen actually were 
mobilizing a gigantic agricultural army 
into the efficient production machine 
that has provided America with the 
largest amount of food in the country’s 
history. In addition to translating the 
national needs into terms of individual 
responsibility, they gave as much as- 
sistance as possible to help the farmer 
do his part. In other words, through 
the committeemen the farmers of the 
nation came to know their group ob- 
jective, what their personal point of 
attack in the “battle campaign” was, 
and how to reach the joint action essen- 
tial to winning the food fight for the 
year. 

Now the farmer is looking ahead to 
1944. Indeed, he has been thinking 
about next year’s needs all during the 
harvest season and making plans for 
planting his share of the 380,000,000 
acres expected to be put in production 
next year. This will be the greatest 
acreage in the history of American 


_agriculture, an answer to the ever- 


increasing demands of war for food 
and fiber. 
Kiwanis Plays Role 
These soldiers of the soil have been 
deeply gratified by the support that has 
(Turn to page 42) 
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GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF JOLIET, 


ODAY, more than ever before, 


the American public is con- 
scious of the absolute necessity 
of laundry service. Before the war, 


laundries were taken for granted — 
your bundle was sent out and a few days 
later everything was returned spic and 
span, packaged like an expensive gift. 
Laundry routemen vied with each other 
for your business and offered special 
inducements in the form of extra serv- 
ices or more attractive prices. 
Shortly after Harbor 
types of businesses were virtually elimi- 
For the effective prosecution of 


Pearl many 
nated. 
the war, these businesses were, in Army 
parlance, “expendable.” But laundries 
on the whole are not expendable. The 
nation cannot dispense with them. Laun- 
dry service has been recognized as (1) 
service necessary to the armed forces; 
(2) service to reduce ab- 
senteeism in war industries; and (3) 
service necessary to the health of the 


necessary 


civilian population. 
A breakdown of laundry service would 
certainly produce consequences serious 


By George H. Johnson 





George H. Johnson 


to the nation’s efforts. Yet, to 


maintain service, laundry-owners have 


war 


been faced with seemingly insurmount- 
able problems—problems that have de- 
veloped through circumstances beyond 
management’s control. 

During the period in which industry 
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ht of the Laundry 


INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING 
ILLINOIS 


changed over from peacetime to war- 
time production no appreciable change 
in laundry services was apparent, but 
when war production got under way 
and jobs in war plants at high wages 
became available, laundryowners saw 
their help siphoned off at an alarming 
rate. This, coupled with the loss of 
irreplaceable male personnel to the arm- 
ed forces, resulted in practically para- 
lyzing the laundry industry. 

Here is the dilemma faced by laundry- 
owners throughout the country: unprec- 
edented demands for laundry services 
by the armed services, coupled with an 
increased volume from war _ workers, 
many of whom had previously done 
their laundry in their own homes, plus 
the demand of the “regular” laundry 
customers, descended upon the laundry- 
owners of the country at a time when 
competent laundry workers were leav- 
ing in droves and replacements were 
almost impossible to obtain. 

Then, as a final blow, wages and 
prices were frozen. To understand the 

(Turn to page 47) 
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To Battle Creek — 


A Living 


Memorial 


By Hobart A. Chipman 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF BATTLE CREEK 


HE Battle Creek, Michigan, club 
has received a gift which not 
only opens up a larger vista of 
community service to the club but, in 
a unique sense, is a testimonial to the 
high ideals and principles of Kiwanis 
International and a tribute not only to 
the Battle Creek club but to Kiwanis 
as a whole. 
Entrusted to the club, as an outright 
gift, is one of the largest privately- 





owned cemeteries in Michigan founded 
in 1926 by Kiwanian Andrew C. Hebble 
and worth $2,400,000.00. 

There are “strings” on Andy 
Hebble’s gift—except that income ac- 
cruing to the club be used in the pro- 
motion of the club’s service projects. 

When Kiwanian Andy, a member of 
the club for 20 years, began wondering 
how best to perpetuate the ownership 
of his Memorial Park Cemetery Asso- 
ciation he could have made any num- 
ber of different decisions. 

Modest and quiet he kept his thoughts 
to himself until he was about ready to 
act. Then, through Kiwanian Gene Mc- 
Kay, a close friend, he announced his 
desire to give the cemetery to Kiwanis, 


no 


Kiwanian Andrew C. Hebble, who 
gave his Memorial Park Cemetery to 
the Battle Creek Kiwanis Club. 


Above: Memorial Park is beau- 
tifully landscaped as shown by 
this beauty spot. Above: Wide 
driveways like this one at en- 
trance are numerous. 


“After a good deal of thought I have 
concluded,” he said, “that the Kiwanis 
club is the best guarantee I could find 
that this cemetery will have in perpetu- 
ity the kind of business judgment, civic- 
minded control and stability which such 
an institution needs.” 

Later, after details of the transfer 
had been worked out, he said: 

“T have always had the welfare of the 
underprivileged child in mind, and Ki- 
wanis has done so much along this line 
that I feel Kiwanians can make the 
best use of the income from this cem- 
etery.” 

The cemetery, from which 4,000 lots 
have been sold to date, includes 12,000 
lots in all, with an average value of 
$200 per lot. 

The second largest cemetery in the 
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city, it is completely modern in its land- 






scaping and facilities. 

It was started by Mr. Hebble as an 
outgrowth of the mortuary establish- 
ment which he has operated in Battle 
Creek since 1909, and has offices and 
personnel which will carry on under 
Kiwanis ownership. 

The Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek 
will exercise its ownership through a 
Board of Directors appointed by the 
club and a standing committee. A por- 
tion of the money derived from the sale 
of the cemetery lots is set aside to a 
The 
profits can be withdrawn by the direction 


now large perpetual care fund. 


of the board of directors at any time 
for the worthy projects of the club. 

The Mr. Hebble’s 
offer was made to the board of directors 
first and they acted favorably upon it. 
It was then presented to an open meet- 
ing of the club by our President Alvin 
B. Johnson. The vote for the acceptance 
of this most generous gift was unani 
mous. 

Since the date of the announcement 
to our club the board has been engaged 
with the details of establishing the per- 
petual and irrevocable trust under which 
this gift is made. 


announcement of 
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READY, SET, GO 


Cairo, Illinois, Kiwanians played a 
major part in the annual grade school 
track and field meet which is sponsored 
The members themselves 
off the 


participating 


by the club. 


were in charge of running 


various events. Pupils 
for 


Presentation 


trained extensively several weeks 
prior to the of 
trophies to individual and school cham- 


meet. 


pions took place at a regular dinner 
meeting in the presence of a large group 
of teachers and members of the Cairo 
club. These meets started in 1927 and 
have helped develop healthy bodies for 
hundreds of boys and girls in Cairo and 


surrounding territory. 


COACHES SMALL FRY 

For the past ten or twelve years Jim 
Embree of Hope, Arkansas, has con- 
ducted a class in 
swimming for boys 
and girls from six 
to sixteen years of 
age. 
farm 


Jimhasa 


and a small 
lake on his proper- 
ty is just right for 
This 
year the Hope club 
decided to sponsor 


this purpose. 


the classes, two of 
made up of 
hundred 


In 
tion to teaching the 


them, 
almost a 
children. addi- 
youngsters to swim 
Jim coaches them 
in water safety and 
rescue of a drown- 
ing person. 

In September, at 
the graduation ex- 
the club 


ice cream 


ey 


“ 7 
ercises, = 
served Sen: 
and cookies to the 


graduates and their parents who had 
gathered to watch an exhibition of their 
skill. 

Jim has lost track of the number of 
children he has taught to swim in the 
past decade but says that he only hopes 
he has the opportunity of instructing 
many, many more. 

CAMPOREE 

The New Albany, Indiana, club spon- 
sored the seventh annual Boy Scout 
Camporee of the George Rogers Clark 
Area Council, which comprises six coun- 
ties. For weeks the Camporee directors, 
headed by Kiwanian Fred Hochmeister, 
made preliminary preparations, laying 
out the camp site, providing sanitation 
facilities, building an obstacle course, 
etc. In addition to routine camping ac- 
tivities, the three-day program included 
a swim in a local pool, a tour of the 


r) 


att 


“ae a 





At the Memphis, Tennessee, ciut's silver anniversary party the birthday cake 
_ Royal Reynolds, commanding officer at Kennedy General Hospital, 
W. L. Sharpe (center) and Past President Lee Winchester made the presentation. 


(left) for the men. 


Skyline Drive around the city, movies 
and an air show on Sunday afternoon, 
staged by the Troop Carrier Command 
from Bowman Field, Kentucky. 


CHURCHGOERS 
Miami, Florida, Kiwanians have a 
regular plan for church visitation. 


There are five church pastors among 
their members and each month one of 
the churches is visited. Usually thirty 
or thirty-five of the club members at- 
tend, many of them accompanied by 
their wives and children. Other church 
leaders invite the club to attend in a 
body and the reports show that 75% of 
the members of the Miami club attend 
church service. 


COMMUNITY PARK 


In Carlisle, Pennsylvania, club mem- 
bers decided to supply a recreation 
ground and park 
for people of the 
community. A suit- 
able piece of land 
was donated for the 
purpose by one of 
the members and 
an additional tract 
was rented at the 
nominal sum of a 
The 
8-acre strip of land 
lies quite close to 
the center of town 
and is bounded on 
the west by the Le- 
tort Spring. Some 
nice catches have 
been made in the 
stream, which is 
stocked with trout 
by the State Fish 
Commission. An- 
other attraction is 
a swimming hole 
which has tremen- 


dollar a year. 


was presented to Brig. 
President 
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Westwood Village, Los Angeles, is sponsoring two boys’ clubs in the Sawtelle area. Some of the boys 
pose with Kiwanians A. H. Spearbraker, Hubbard Russell, President R. E. Groetzinger, Dr. Hugh McLean, 
president of the West Los Angeles Y.M.C.A., and Paul Steward, executive secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 


dous appeal for the men and boys. The 
club plans to lay out a ball ground, ar- 
range picnic tables and benches, and 
dredge additional swimming accommo- 
dations with a wading pool for the 
children, 


BIG DAY 

In Kingsburg, California, the “Mid- 
summer Day Festival” has been cele- 
brated for many years. Residents of 
Kingsburg are mostly Swedish and so 
each year on the longest day of the year 
—June 24—they celebrate in accordance 
with the Swedish custom. Sponsored 
jointly by the Kiwanis club and Kings- 
burg churches, the event consists of a 
smorgasbord, served by the church 
women’s organizations, and a program 
arranged by the Kiwanis club. Dr. Gosta 
Franzen, director of the Swedish In- 


formation Bureau in San Francisco and 
representative of C. E. Wallerstedt, 
consul of Sweden, was a guest and 
spoke on the War.” 
Swedish folk dances were presented and 
everyone was invited to visit a museum 
of early Kingsburg, California, and 
Swedish relics. The $475.00 profit was 
divided between the churches and the 


“Sweden and 


Kiwanis club’s youth’s service fund. 


ONE FALLS TO ANOTHER 


A Kiwanis banner and standard was 
presented to the Niagara Falls, Canada, 
club by members at Niagara Falls, New 
York. A delegation of members from 


New York State attended the club 
meeting. Included in the group were 


President Ben Whitmer and “Sunny” 
Oppenheim, originator of the idea, who 
donated the gift. 





2. 


olyoke, Mass., celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. Left to right: Mayor Toepfert; Rev. John Nicol 
Mark, guest speaker; President Ernest E. Hillenbrand and Past President M. D, Pomeroy, Holyoke; and 
Governor Robert L. Roy, Lowell. 
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BY HOOK OR BY CROOK 


The Monrovia, California, club was 
represented at an inter-club meeting at 
Glendora by twenty-six of its members. 
Most of the Kiwanians made the four- 
teen-mile journey by street car, a com- 
paratively new experience for some of 
the men, who had not been on a street 
car in more than fifteen years. 


HURON PROTEGEE 


Lorrain Goranson was born in a 
country home near Huron, South Da- 
kota. Blind birth, entered 
school at the age of seven, eventually 
graduating from high school with the 
highest honors in her class. 

For a while after graduation, how 
ever, she felt it had all been in vain as 


her parents were unable to send her to 


from she 





Lorrain Goranson, protegee of the Huron, South 
Dakota, club, with Yen, her seeing eye dog. 


college and the following was 
spent on the farm. 

Deciding she was quite able to work, 
Lorrain went to the Huron 
club and asked their aid. The club es- 
tablished her in business in the post- 
office lobby and after two years helped 


her move to Sioux Falls, a city three 


year 


Kiwanis 


times as large as Huron. This project 
was a success and Lorrain was active 
in the church, studied shorthand and 
first aid. 

When war came she decided to go 
into defense work. The Huron club ar- 
ranged to get her a seeing eye dog and 
helped arrange transportation to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where she is now 


happily employed, 








Past President Vincent Woodbury of San Antonio presents the Texas State Flag to the Timmins, Ontario, 

club. Standing, left to right: Past President W. O. Langdon, Timmins, and Kiwanian Weodbury. 

Seated: Vice President J. Beattie and President W. H. Burnes of Timmins, and Lieutenant Governor 
J. R. Linklater, Noranda, Quebec. 


GOOD WILL EMISSARY 

In October, 1941, the Timmins, On- 
tario, club presented a Canadian Flag 
to the San Antonio, Texas, club, send- 
ing Past President Vincent Woodbury 
to Texas as its representative. This 
year Kiwanian Woodbury, now a mem- 
ber in San Antonio, visited Timmins 
and took with him the State Flag of 
Texas, which he presented to the club 
with the compliments of San Antonio 


Kiwanians. 


IT WAS SO-O0-O BIG! 

Fish stories were the order of the day 
in Thompsonville, Connecticut, when the 
four prize winners in the annual fishing 
contest for boys of the community were 
guests at the club luncheon and told 
how they caught their fish. The winners 
were: Largest trout, first, Raymond 
Grandon; second, Jerry Sullivan. Larg- 
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est fish of any kind, Louis Wilby, Jr. 
(shad); second, George Butler, Jr. 
(pickere}). 


BUDDING ARTIST 


In 1939, when the rural relations com- 
mittee of the Southwest Saint Louis, 
Missouri, club was appointed, one of its 
first projects was the formation of a 
4-H club in a remote section of Jef- 
ferson County, Missouri. One of the 
members who showed ability as a leader 
was Arnetta Chott. At one of the 4-H club 
meetings a Kiwanian saw her sketching 
and decided she had talent. For a little 
more than two years she studied under 
a commercial artist as a protegee of the 
Southwest club. She is now employed 
as a commercial artist and should have 
a successful career in art. 


Winners in the Thompsonville, Conn., club's fishing contest with Kiwanians Harold Long and Joseph 
Glista, Judges. Left to right: Raymond Grandon, Jerry Sullivan, Louis Wilby, Jr., and George Butler, Jr. 





Camp Daniel Boone on the Kentucky River. Since 1937, when the YMCA main building was destroyed, the Lexington club has spent $10,000 on this project 
and each year sends from 73 to 120 boys to camp, paying all! of their expenses. 
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GOING STRONG 

Early in 1942 the Winter Haven, 
Florida, club started the Kegan camp 
project. The camp extends over fifteen 
acres and the Winter Haven club has 
improved it with the erection of an 
administration building, cabins and the 
installation of water mains and planting 
of shrubbery. The Haines City club sent 
representatives to one of the meetings 
to present Winter Haven with a check 
for $178.22, the final payment on the 
cost of erecting a cabin at Kegan camp. 
The cabins are to be used by under- 
privileged children during the summer 
vacation period. 


EAGER TO SERVE 

The construction of the Valley Forge 
General Hospital near Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, has given the local club 
a new opportunity for service. This 
military hospital is equipped to accom- 
modate two thousand patients and the 
club feels that there are bound to be 
patients who are Kiwanians or sons, 
friends or relatives of Kiwanians. Club 
members plan to see that these patients 
get all the attention they can give. 

Governor Henry Aulenbach and Sec- 
retary Lloyd McKeever recently visited 
Phoenixville to discuss plans for this 
project. They were met and taken the 
two miles to the hospital in a horse and 
buggy and escorted through the hospi- 
tal. At the meeting that same evening, 
Phoenixville played host to the Norris- 
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Left to right: Governor Herb Sawyer, Miami, Florida; Kiwanian J. H. Miller, Miami Beach; and 
President John Larking, Miami Beach, with plans for Miami Beach's proposed playground project. 


town and Pottstown clubs. Arrange- 
ments were made with a local bus com- 
pany to take these visitors to the hospi- 


tal. They also were escorted through it. 


CITRUS SUPER SALESMEN 

At a special ladies’ night and picnic 
held recently by the 
Florida, club, a gala evening was en- 


Miami Beach, 
joyed by over a hundred members, their 
After the picnic, 
various night clubs and 


wives and guests. 
stars from 
radio stations entertained. 


%~ 5 ae 


LS 


Governor Henry Aulenbach and District Secretary Lloyd McKeever took a ride in an old-fashioned buggy 

the day they visited the Phoenixville, Pa., club. Left to right, front seat: Secretary McKeever and Past 

President Harry G. Deger of Phoenixville, owner and driver; rear: President Francis A. Bishop of 
Phoenixville and Governor Aulenbach. 


J. H. Miller, chairman of the finance 
committee, presented a proposed project 
in underprivileged child work. Kiwan- 
ian Miller presented plans drawn up 
by one of Miami Beach’s most promi- 
nent architects, Gus Geiger, for play- 
ground improvements at various schools 
in the Miami Beach area. Funds for 
this project are being raised through 
the club’s sale of tropical fruits. 

Last year, a plan was worked out 
making fruit available to northern Ki- 
wanians and other friends of the club. 
Hundreds of orders were received from 
all over the eastern part of the United 
States and the club shipped oranges, 
tropical fruits, jellies and preserves. 
All proceeds went into the underprivi- 
leged child fund. 

Plans are again under way and the 
club hopes to raise enough money this 
year to take care of the playground 
project. 

Guests present at the ladies’ night 
included District Governor Herb Sawy- 
er; President C. C. Van Orsdel, Miami; 
and Kiwanian Harry Raff of Coral 
Gables. 


WAY OVER THE TOP 


In June the county in which Fort 
Collins, Colorado, is located found itself 
short on saleS of Series E bonds. Lead- 
ing citizens of Fort Collins met and 
quotas were assigned to all service or- 
ganizations. Each member agreed to 
buy a war bond during the month and 
Kiwanis was the first group to attain its 
quota of $10,000.00—in fact, the club 
exceeded that amount by $7,325.00 in 


sales. 
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YES, HE WAS THERE 

To Col. William J. 
ing officer of the Marine Corps Air 
Station, El Toro, military member of 
the Los Angeles club, the Navy Depart- 
ment has awarded the Purple Heart. 
bestowed for 


Fox, command- 


The decoration was 
wounds received in action against the 
Japs last January on Guadalcanal, 
where Col. Fox, first commanding of- 
ficer of Henderson Field, was knocked 
over a 40-foot bluff during a bombing 
attack, sustaining spine injuries. 





FORMER MANAGING EDITOR 
MOROCCO BOUND 
Dear Pete: 

\t the moment the flies drive me 
crazy, as I sit on a blanket in a tent 
on a hill slope that was a battlefield 
not so long ago. There are still booby 
traps in them thar hills and valleys. 
Round about fly the stories of various 
units’ exploits in several invasions. We 
wonder where in United States all the 
German and Italian prisoners go. There 
are many interesting places in Northern 
\frica. French and Arab predominate 
of course but we come across many 
British, At a previous camp they 
elected me _ president of *the Officers 
Club. We had a place, I tell you, Al 
Jolson was with us and called it better 
than any California night club. Wish 
I had pictures. What a time I had 
buying supplies from Arabs and French. 
Now I’m an adopted member of a 
Spahi Moroccan Regiment with invi- 
tation to come back after the war to 





live with a French Colonel—also sev- 
eral delightful French refugee families. 
I'll be busy visiting if I get around! The 
war progresses fast. The European 
army personnel is tired. So are the 
people. Some think the show will be 
over early in 1944. Some think the air 
power of the allies will bring a sur- 
render by Christmas. By the time you 
get this there’ll be more news of course. 
It’s a great experience. Regards to all. 
Major CHARLES REYNOLDS 

APO 776, New York 


CRRA SR RS DR RS 
SERVICE STAR 


There's a blue star in my window. 
It is framed in red and white— 
A tribute to the loved one 
Who is in our country's fight. 


The blue star in my window, 
Means all the world to me— 

A symbol of Old Glory 
And the land we must keep free. 


The blue star in my window, 
Lends courage to my heart— 
And gives me strength to carry on 
Through days when we're apart. 


The blue star in my window, 
Brings solace from above— 
As we pray to God Almighty 
To save the peace we love! 
AMANDA HEIDEN 


Mrs. Heiden’s husband, Lt. Col. Har- 
ry H. Heiden, M.C. (past president of 
the Sheboygan, Wisconsin, club) is 
commanding officer of an American 
Base Hospital somewhere in Australia. 
He has served overseas for the past 
year and a half. 
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“AT HOME” IN SICILY 

Lt. “Father Bill” Doerflein writes 
his club, Buffalo, New York, from 
Sicily that war realities are really grim 
but that pleasant ones have been the 
cards and “Links” (the official Buffalo 
club bulletin) which have been sent 
him. He says it makes him feel he 
still is one of the gang. 
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HE GOES FOR ROUND ROBINS 
Hi Fellows, 

Your most welcomed group letter 
arrived and I want to tell you that 
of all the mail that I have received 
since being away from the States none 
was more unexpected or more appre- 
ciated than your swell letter. I enjoyed 
it so much that I took the liberty of 
showing it to some of my fellow officers 
—you know we have to share our pleas- 
ures. I got a big kick saying that fel- 
low is the Methodist preacher, a swell 
guy, that man is old enough to be my 
father about his same general build, 
has the best little twinkle in his eyes 
and the best sense of humor that you 
have ever known—that fellow is the 
local druggist and that man gave me 
these captain’s bars that I am wearing 
—and so on through the entire letter. 
There are people now in North Africa 
who know that I think a.lot of each 
and every one of you and [ still think 
it was nice of you all to write to me. 

Am so glad to know that you are still 
holding the meetings in spite of gas 
rationing, rushing business and all the 
other well known excuses. In spite of 
everything that tends to interfere I still 
think that this time above all others 
we should be united in purpose and 





effort. There is so much to be done 
in this world today and tomorrow so 
very much more. Clubs such as Ki- 
wanis can and should play a- very big 
part in cementing the bonds of friend- 
ship between nations. There will still 
be a lot of hate in this world even after 
this war is over. Hate that will take 
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many years to overcome. Therefore 
any organization that fosters friend- 
ship and goodwill will be needed. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, most nations 
look to America and Americans as 
their salvation, their hope and more 
particularly their future. Let there be 
no doubt about it, our nation must show 
the leadership that is necessary to main- 
tain world peace. This war is my war 
for my children’s peace. That peace 
must be like the Rock of Ages. We 
have failed before—we must not fail 
again. 

What am I doing to help V for Vic- 
tory. Honestly, not enough. I am here 
doing what is required of me and 
strange to say I am enjoying it. They 
tell me that I am doing a good job— 
I only hope so. I have plenty to eat, 
a swell place to live and for diversion 
a movie every night in the week. It 
could be worse on any one or all three. 
I have slept on everything from a cot 
without sheets or blankets, washed my 
face with water out of a steel helmet, 
eaten K rations with relish, flown over 
fourteen hours in one day—overloaded, 
flown over oceans, seas, desert, jungles, 
mountains, and the worst was five weeks 
without any mail from home. 

Last night had our first rain in two 
months and it was Was 
aught out in a Jeep without any top 
and did I get wet—yea man, but I 
was about to be dehydrated so it was 
a privilege and a pleasure to get 
drenched. You see the temperature has 
been over a hundred every day for 
over two months—several days ago it 
was 111.4° in the usual shade and just 
for fun we set a thermometer in the 
sun and whoops my dear—147°. That’s 
Hot with a capital H. 

As for my French—well I’ve been 
here over five months and TI know five 


delicious. 


words so if you expect me to Parlez- 
vous avec moi you will have to get 
someone else. 
Until then, thanks again and do it 
more often. 
Best regards to you all. 
Capt. F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
APO 775, New York 
Member, Atlanta Airport Area Club. 


ITALIAN PRISONER OF WAR 

Pvt. Elmer Beach, member of the 
Cattaraugus, New York, club and for- 
merly stationed at Fort Mead, Mary- 
land, is an Italian prisoner of war. We 
have no word as to how he has been 
faring but we sincerely hope not badly. 





AMERICA, GIVE THANKS 


Though turgid war assaults our banks, 
Let each give voice to fervent thanks: 


That leaves are falling thru the air 
Instead of bombs that rend and tear; 


That children rally to their schools 
Instead of concentration pools; 


That men are free, goals to pursue, 
Not serfs enslaved some will to do; 


That woman's virtue is her seal 
Instead of traffic in a deal; 


Where harvest from a modest plot 
Remains to be the grower's lot; 


Where each may dwell in humble hall 
Secure from war-lord's grasp and 
thrall; 


That here exists humanity, 
Respect for man's divinity; 


That one's religion be one's choice, 
And inner thoughts have freest voice; 


That sacredness of life remains, 
Respectful homage paid to brains; 


Where people are not grooved to ranks. 
For this, America, Give Thanks. 


Joun J. LANGENBACH 
Past President, Raymond, Washington, 


Club. 


THEY WON’‘T WORRY 

“T wish to thank the members of the 
club for the friendly way I was received 
on my visit to your meeting July 26. 
It’s grand to come back home and get 
the views of the men who are carrying 
on their jobs in our community. 


i 
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“It makes a service man feel good 
to know that the people back home 
haven't forgotten him and that things 
will be as near normal as possible when 
he gets back. So long as we have civic 
clubs, like Kiwanis, doing their job on 
the home front, the boys on the “battle 
front” have nothing to worry about.” 

Pre. Bitty R. BRowNGarD 
Lowry Field, Colo. 
The above letter was sent to Presi- 


dent Twyman V. Hiet, Hannibal, Mo. 





IN THERE PITCHIN‘’ 


We had a letter the other day from 
Lt. Col. W. T. Leeper, military serv- 
ice member, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Kiwanian Leeper is 
England” and one paragraph in his 
letter gave us something to think about. 


‘somewhere in 


“Just the other day I saw a former 
All-American football player who can’t 
get his fork to his mouth with his right 
hand now, and he spills peas on his 
shirt when he eats with his left hand. 
He’s a_ trooper, 
‘Some day this'll be over, and I'll still 


however. He 


Says: 


999 


be in there pitchin’ the passes. 


, 





His Six Sons Work for Uncle Sam 


Atop Kiwanian J. R. Black's desk in Abilene, Texas, courthouse, (Kiwanian Black is district attorney) 


are pictures of his six sons in the armed forces. 


Left to right: Sgt. Truett and Sgt. Truman, twins; 


Lt. J. R. Black, Jr., in North Africa; Lt. Tommy on a ship in South Pacific; Aviation Cadet Ray and Sgt. 
Gordon. He's that proud—who wouldn't be! 
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THE KIWANIS 


Strictly Personal 


Past President John B. Densmore of 
Massachusetts, was pre- 
ented with a testimonial, a 
desk pen set and a desk lamp by the 
Kiwanis club of Worcester. Kiwanian 
Densmore is also a past district gov- 
ernor of the New England District. 


Worcester, 
framed 





Past President Robert A. Wood, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, who served his 
district as a lieutenant governor during 
1941, is feeling puffed up and rightly so. 
His company, the Minneapolis Electric 
Steel been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
standing performance in the production 
of war materials. The presentation took 


Castings Company, has 


for out- 


place in an appropriate ceremony. 


The Salt Lake City Dental Service 
Society has elected Dr. M. G. Kuhre as 
the vice-president. 


Kiwanian Butler H. Boyd, first presi- 
dent of the Clinton, South Carolina 
club, has been appointed to serve four 
years as a member of the South Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission. 


Calgary, Alberta, Kiwanians are 
proud to announce that their president, 
Dean H. R. Ragg, has been consecrated 
Bishop of Calgary. 


J. Malcolm Shull, governor of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, has been named by Hon. 
Prentice Cooper, governor of the State 
of Tennessee, as his secretary. He has 
served as president of the Elizabethton 
club and district secretary. 


Kiwanian Pat Marrazza of the Mont- 
real club is really busy. He is serving 
on seven committees at one time. 


Secretary Emeritus Fred Parker and 
his wife, Grace, after a summer on Cape 
Cod, have returned to “Ship Ahoy,” 
their home in Gulfport, Florida, a unique 
and attractive little town on Boca Ciega 
Bay just outside of St. Petersburg. 
Fred keeps busy in Kiwanis and com- 
munity activities. He is chairman of the 
Florida District Committee on Member- 
ship and also chairman of a Special 
Committee on Man Power of the 
St. Petersburg club and a member of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 
He is secretary of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Social Service in Gulfport and 
vice president of the Garden and Bird 
Club, giving special supervision to the 
Program Committee, responsible for 
two programs a month. 


The Ames, Iowa, club reports that 
their member Fred McClain is moving 
to Denver, Colorado, where he will 
serve as head of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department of the University of 
Denver. 


Kiwanian E. V. Condron of Spring- 
dale, Pennsylvania, has been given the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at Ster- 
ling College in Sterling, Kansas. 


Kiwanian Dave Vandivier of Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma, has been named dep- 
uty regional war manpower director 
for Oklahoma with complete jurisdic- 
tion over all federal agencies dealing 
with civilian manpower problems. 


Secretary T. R. Beckwith, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, was recently awarded the 
Silver Beaver by the Northeastern Ohio 
Boy Scout Council. 


West Hartford, Connecticut, Kiwan- 
ian J. Howard Donahue, retiring presi- 
dent of the Hartford Branch of The 


American Electro-Platers’ Society, was 
honored by being selected as toastmaster 
for the banquet which concluded the 
Fifth Annual Regional Conference spon- 
sored by various New England branches 
of the society. 


Kiwanian Nye E. Jordan has been 
named the outstanding citizen of Bar- 
tow, Florida. 


Down in Ocala, Florida, are some 
members who deserve special mention: 
Eugene G. Peek is president of the State 
Medical Association; Wallace Sturgis 
is a State senator; F. R. Hocker, circuit 
judge; D. R. Smith, county judge; and 
Earl Ellis who is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Bankers’ 
Association. 


Dr. Walter Pope Binns of the Roa 
noke, Virginia, club has been 
president of William Jewell College in 
Liberty, Missouri. 


elected 


The outstanding services rendered to 
3arberton, Ohio, are those of Kiwanian 
Major C. A. Ditmer, chairman of the 
Community Fund drive for 1942 for 
$32,600.00; Kiwanian Harvey J. Book, 
Chairman of the 1942 U.S.O. drive for 
$14,000.00 and Kiwanian William D. 
Sours, chairman of the United War 
Chest drive for $56,200.00. All of these 
drives went “over the top.” 





Hugo Kirchhofer, Los Angeles di- 
rector of music par excellence for lo 
these many years, chairman of the Inter- 
1ational Committee on Music for two 
That is, 
Hugo has crashed the movies. He is 
going to play the part of famed Walter 
Damrosch in Warner Bros.’ forthcoming 
picture, “Rhapsody in Blue,” life story 
of the late George Gershwin. The pic- 
ture will be released just before Christ- 
mas. Anyway, Hugo is going to be in 


years, has gone Hollywood. 


there pitching right alongside Oscar 
Levant. We know no one else had a 
chance the minute the director got to 


meet Hugo. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwonians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. With the success that Kiwanis in 
the United States is experiencing in 
sponsoring the “Keep America Amer- 
ican” project, is there anything to pre- 
vent Kiwanis in Canada adopting the 
program? (President) 

A. None whatever. The program is 
based upon the fundamentals of democ- 
racy, and the mechanics of promotion 
are of secondary importance. Since the 
plan with necessary variations can be 
adopted, Canadian clubs will undoubt- 
edly find value in promoting its prin- 
ciples. 

e 

Q. One of our members has recently 
changed his business and is now en- 
gaged in war industry. He can no 
longer get to the meetings and his ab- 
sence is hurting our attendance record. 
Can we give him a military service 

(Secretary) 

Military Service member- 


membership? 

A. No. 
ship is limited to members who are 
in the armed forces. The thing to do 
is to make him a privileged member 
under the plan adopted for the duration 
only. (See Monthly Club Bulletin for 
March.) This will retain to him all the 
rights of membership but relieve him 
from attendance requirements. 





Q. A club is required to hold fifty- 
two meetings a year. Our club meets 
on Friday and there are fifty-three Fri- 
days in the calendar this year. Will we 


be penalized in our achievement report if 
we hold only fifty-two meetings? (Sec- 
retary ) 

A. The by-laws require that a club 
hold a meeting each week on the day 
and at the place determined by its 
board of directors. No number of meet- 
ings is specified. Where the meeting 
day falls on a public holiday, the gen- 
eral practice is to change the meeting 
to some other day for that week. 


Q. Can organizations other than Ki- 
wanis clubs adopt the “Keep America 
American” project? (President) 

A. Yes. “Keep America American” 
constitutes a great challenging program 
of nationwide appeal. It remains a Ki- 
wanis project, sponsored by Kiwanis, 
and as such all its literature bears the 
Kiwanis emblem which cannot be re- 
moved. However, other organizations 
that adopt the plan have every right 
to add their emblem or insignia. 





Q. Our club has temporarily lost 
quite a number of its members. Some 
have gone into the service and others 
have moved away. Can we elect for 
president in 1944 one who has served as 
president before? (Vice President) 
“A. Yes. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a member serving as president the 
second time. If, due to existing cir- 
cumstances, the membership feels that 
the leadership of a past president is de- 
sirable for the club’s best welfare next 
year, that is the thing to do. 


€ 
Q. What is the total number of mem- 
bers in Military Service at the present 
time? Also how many members have 
been transferred to Military Service 
since the first of January this year? 
(Secretary ) 
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ON THE COVER 


This month we are pleased to honor 
Lea, Minnesota, valiant little city in this state of 
vast wheat farms, because she has set about the 
business of seeing that all her boys who have 
gone to war have jobs when they come home. 
Pictured is an airplane view of this bustling com- 
munity. 


Albert 








A. On October 13 there was a total 
of 10,483 Military Service Members. 
The number of 
classified and placed in Military Serv 
ice since January 1 is 2,613. 


active members re- 











The Robe 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 
Publisher, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Reviewed by Rev. John N. Feaster, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Bangor, Me. 


The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas has an 
unusual dedication, “Dedicated with ap- 
Hazel McCann who 
wondered what became of the Robe.” It 


preciation to 


was a question from Hazel McCann, a 
Ohio department 
store, that turned Douglas’ attention to 


saleswoman in an 


the possibilities of a story centering 
about the robe worn by Christ. So the 
author turned his skill to one of the 
most difficult of all literary achieve- 
ments. In writing such a story there are 
the dangers that one will offend the 
pious, allow one’s self to be bogged 
down in details of the remote past, and 
write of the past in such a way that the 
account is but a mirror of yesterday 
and is no assistance for today. The skill 
of Douglas is such that he has avoided 
The book is reverent, 
intensely interesting, and contemporary 


these dangers. 


in appeal. 


The author is careful to explain 
Roman and Palestinian names and prac- 
tices, yet this is done in such a skillful 
way that the reader has no sense of 
being patronized. One is happy to have 
the Praetorian Guard, the Order of 
Tribune, and other institutions and cus- 
toms explained. The reader is not 
forced to make constant trips to ency- 


Bible 


customs are given fuller and more in- 


clopedia or dictionary. Some 
teresting treatment than one usually 
finds, such as the Jewish observance of 
the Sabbath’s day journey. 

Many persons of importance are in- 
troduced throughout the pages, and each 
individual is skillfully portrayed. One 
cannot forget Tiberius after watching 
his palace building on the island of 
Capri, or Pontius Pilate after seeing how 
deeply he was embroiled with the Jews 
Sometimes a 


before the crucifixion. 


few sentences are sufficient to reveal a 
Could any- 


man with crystal clarity. 
thing be more eloquent of the strained 
relations between Pilate and Herod than 
Douglas’ description of the soldiers of 
Pilate passing the house of Herod and 
beginning the salute with thumbs to 
their nose. 

Many of the acts, sayings and miracles 
of Jesus enter the story. They do not 
have the appearance of being dragged 
in, but are carefully woven into the nar- 
rative. Some of the miracles, such as 
that of the water turned into wine, and 
the feeding of the five thousand, are 
treated from the viewpoint of liberal 
scholarship. Here the novelist succeeds 
in making more credible the tenuous con- 
jectures of the scholars. The book never 
does violence to scholarship, yet main- 
tains its popular appeal. Imagination is 
used freely, and is always held firmly in 
check. 

The latter part of the novel is a vivid 
and moving account of the early days 
of the Christian church. It is an ani- 
mated section of church history. Here 
one sees the great characters and mar- 
tyrs of the church, and the sincere 
humble men and women, giving full and 
glad allegiance to Christ, attempting to 
live in His spirit, and waiting with 
thrilling expectancy for His _ re- 
appearance. 

And throughout all the story is the 
presence of Christ, symbolized by the 
Robe which gives to the wearer forti- 
tude, peace, security, and lifts friend- 
ship and living to a high plane. 


Slade 
By Warwick Deeping 
Publisher, Dial Press 


Reviewed by M. S. Heiss 


One should keep up with the most 
important of the war books, and there 
are many of them, for nothing is as 
important as winning the war and 
nothing contributes so much toward vic- 
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tory as complete interest of the folks 
behind the men behind the guns. 

But—it is good to stray away from 
war stories now and then and tackle 
something like Slade, something that 
interest in a peaceful way. 
Warwick Deeping has written some 
sixty books and it can well be stated 
that Slade is not his greatest effort. 
It is really far from being a great book 
—but it is Deeping, every word and 
sentence of it and that is important. 
You think of Roper’s Row, Sorrell and 
Son and Doomsday and you decide that 


absorbs 


it is nice to hear from Deeping again. 

His latest book tells of mild, meek 
James Slade and his wife Clara. Be- 
cause of Clara’s extravagance Slade had 
served term in gaol, one way of spelling 
jail or prison (two mysteries to us are 
“gaol” and the “leftenant” pronuncia- 
tion of “lievitenant’”). Clara as the 
proprietress of a super-dooper seaside 
hotel near London, figures out a nasty 
sort of revenge on her husband by tak- 
ing him over from the dismissal authori- 
ties and making him serve as a porter 
in the hotel, forbidding him to speak to 
their daughter, born while he was in 
“gaol” and forcing him to keep his real 
identity a secret. 

No one can take a character like this 
one and do more with it than Warwick 
Deeping and the story which is unfolded 
must be read to be appreciated. We 
wouldn’t tell any more for we wouldn't 
want to stifle any of the agreeable sur- 
prises coming to the fortunate reader 
of this delightful little 327-page volume. 
We know you'll like it—if you like 
Deeping—and it’s really hard to think of 
folks not liking this truly great author. 
If you want a Kiwanis slant, just dedi- 
cate it to your interest in citizenship. 


The Valley of Decision 
By Marcia Davenport 
Publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Reviewed by H. Howes 


Those who like to get their teeth 
into a good family saga will want to 
read this latest by the daughter of the 
late Alma Gluck, but those who can’t 
stick with a volume this size (it’s 790 
pages) may think as I do, that this 
story is too lengthy by some hundreds 
of words. But maybe a saga has to be 
lengthy to cover almost seven decades, 
from 1873 through 1941, and four gen- 
erations of one family. 

Quite considerable of the book cen- 
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ters around the business of running an 
iron works and later a steel mill, with 
its labor trouble, etc. However, the most 
important character is Irish Mary Raf- 
ferty, who had started to work at the 
Scott mansion as “ ‘tween maid” at the 
beginning of the story and is still there 
at the finish, loyal and devoted to every- 
one of and connected with “her family.” 

Paul Scott who later becomes head of 
the steel mill was in love with her all 
of his life but she would never marry 
him. To her every member of the fam- 
ily was her own responsibility. 

As Ted, a later Scott puts it, “Only 
Mary and the mill have the qualities 
she stubbornly believes we have—as a 
family. And she has pumped those 
qualities into us. She has always fought 
to protect the family and keep it the 
thing she believed or wanted it to be.” 

Any story about four generations of 
one family is bound to have its trials 
and tribulations—this one has. I think 
it would have been a better book had 
it been shorter. 





® 
Kiwanis and Rotary 
Officers Visit 


RESIDENT Charles L. Wheeler of 
Rotary International accompanied by 
International Secretary Philip Lovejoy 
called at Kiwanis General Office to visit 
with Donald B. Rice, President of Ki- 
wanis International and Secretary O. 
E. Peterson recently. It is a coincidence 
that President Wheeler comes from San 
Francisco, California, while President 
Rice resides in Oakland, California. 
The mutual aims of these two great 
organizations in meeting present emerg- 
encies, as well as planning for the fu- 
ture -offered opportunity for discussion 
and consultation. 
« 


In Tribute 


To Henry C. Heinz 
(From page 7) 


Kiwanis, through the Boy’s Club and 
through many other agencies, Henry 
helped children; and through his good 
and generous spirit he helped every per- 
son whose life he touched. 

HaAmMILton Hott 
International Trustee, Macon, Georgia 


HE friendship of Henry Heinz was 
one of the cherished treasures of 
my Kiwanis relationships. Here indeed 
was a stalwart to whom Kiwanis is 
deeply indebted. He looked upon In- 


ternational office as a solemn respon- 
sibility and an opportunity for service 
rather than merely an honor to be en- 
joyed. Some of us know that is what 
prompted him in permitting his name 
to be presented for the Presidency when 
it meant foregoing an attractive oppor- 
tunity in another direction. Henry’s 
sound judgment, strict adherence to 
fundamentals and impersonal approach 
to problems will be missed in the coun- 
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sels of International. For me there is 
solace in this personal loss in the 
thought he is reunited with such sturdy 
pioneers as Perry Patterson, Henry El- 
liott and Vic Johnson. He now enjoys 
the eternal reward for his fine deeds; 
for his beloved wife and countless 
friends he has left dear memories. 
MicHaeEt A. GoRMAN 

Former International Trustee, Flint, 

Michigan 


In Appreciation 


BY ROBERT H. JONES, JR. 
Chairman, Special Committee, Kiwanis Club of Atlanta 


Special Resolution Adopted by Atlanta Club on the Death of Henry C. Heinz 


E walked the path of service. He 

walked it with his head erect and 
a smile of satisfaction and understand- 
ing on his noble countenance. He kept 
his feet upon the ground of common 
sense. He never forgot the difficulties 
which mark life’s complex course and 
ever evinced a sympathy commingled 
with practical cooperation. He shared 
with others the problems of life’s 
struggles and was ever mindful that 
fortuity plays a stellar role in the award 
of advantages. He was modest and re- 
served in his generosity and kept his 
left hand in ignorance of the right 
hand’s lofty impulse. 

Henry Heinz had a nature rich in 
fellowship. He loved his fellowmen and 
cherished many golden friendships— 
friendships of rare quality tied with 
a common bond of unselfish service. 
His counsel and guidance were sought 
by those in high places as well as those 
in humble station, but he was never hap- 
pier than when the admiring children 
from Hillside Cottages or the Boys’ 
Club claimed him as their “buddy.” 

Few men have been privileged to 
enjov higher honors—honors ever ac- 
companied with responsibility—honors 
deserved from previous accomplishment 
—honors which sounded the note of 
efficiency—but withal honors carried 
with rare ability and quiet dignity. In 
business, fraternal and civic circles he 
was an endowed leader. He was serv- 
ing as Vice-President of The Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Treasurer 
of the Dinkler Hotel System, President 
ot the Atlanta Athletic Club, President 
of the Atlanta Boys Club, International 
Trustee of the Shriners’ Foundation for 
Crippled Children, and was a past po- 
tentate of Yaarab Temple and Past In- 
ternational President of Kiwanis, with 
more than one hundred thousand ad- 


miring and loyal members, who never 
failed to sing his praises. 

As an orator he won the hearts of 
many and his voice was ever lifted in 
some good cause for the inspiration of 
his fellowmen. His oratorical master- 
piece was delivered in 1928 at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, when, as 
head of Kiwanis International, he re- 
dedicated -the Harding Memorial as a 
tribute to the understanding between 
Canada and the United States, two 
great countries whose boundary line of 
three thousand miles was studded with 
friendship in lieu of batteries. 

A sweet, compassionate bearing radi- 
ated throughout his home life. He had 
the deep affection of all the family circle 
and was adored by his charming wife, 
who was equally wedded to Kiwanis and 
its great undertakings and to her in 
this great loss our spirits reach out in 
tenderest sympathy. 

In the course of Divine Providence, 
Henry Heinz, our warm, personal 
friend, has closed his earthly chapter 
and received his promotion to Glory, 
where to him will now be opened the 
ereat Book of Knowledge and to him 
will be given a fuller understanding of 
the brotherhood he cherished. His gra- 
cious personality will be missed by all 
those who knew him and learned to 
love him and his mortal place cannot be 
filled. We do believe, however, that 
his noble soul, illumined with his good 
deeds, in all its celestial beauty, will 
linger as a guiding light to all Kiwan- 
ians who walk the path of service to- 
ward their goal of Destiny. 

“When men will give the right of way 

To others with less right than they, 
Because they sense their greater need; 

When men will do a kindly deed 
For kindness’ sake, then brotherhood 

Will be a word that’s understood.” 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 

Front , Queb Built in the style of 

a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Mote! Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hote! Palliser, Caigery— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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GUNTER 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
§ 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
SN AIR-CONDITIONED 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











%& KIWANIANS MEET AT 


MoTEL S 


in THE VE 
uPpstat 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 -_ 
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SYRACUSE x NEW YORK 







THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


a 
Yiunont. SAN FRANCISCO 
7 . . ° . m, o 
Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 


from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New wotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 
















: 5300 Block — 
ae a4 = Bae; A ae _— Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHIC AGO 


building Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 

















Hotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 














IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiTT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


- Kiwanis Headquarters 
















ait 


—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 

, 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


newest and most 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 











HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


HOTEL FONTENELUE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CA MAD 
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HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N,. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden. Manager 





KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Sf) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 











Sis icias aOoas from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 
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HOTEL 
soe “Fetes = r ¢ ° f V) Springfield, 
HOT SPRINGS %22« ARKANSAS Mass. 
Perfectly appointed Where Kiw ians Mect 
modern hotel “Weesl- rach Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 


400 Absolutely Fire- 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 
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For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*Pinds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 





































Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 








i] aT THESE HOTELS 
THEY MUST BE GOOD fy 








Food — Formula for Victory 
(From page 27) 


them from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and similar organizations. The 


job Kiwanis has done in interpreting 


come to 


agriculture to its members, in develop- 
ing new and old sources of labor, in 
and 
chicken-raising programs, and other- 
wise assisting the farmer, has had an 
on winning the 


sponsoring Victory Garden 


important influence 


food fight. 


| CONSERVE 
4g, FOOD 
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“IT'S BECAUSE TIN CANS HAVE GONE TO WAR,BOSS* 


In November, as another contribu- 
tion, Kiwanians everywhere are being 
asked to join the mobilization of Amer- 
ica’s home front forces in the nation- 
wide Food Fights For Freedom cam- 
paign. With “Produce and Conserve, 
Share and Play Square!” as a rallying 
cry, each community will endeavor to 
make its people “food conscious.” Gov- 
ernment agencies working together to 
tell the food story include the War 
Food Administration, OPA, OWI, and 
OCD. 


Kiwanians undoubtedly will be active 
as usual in carrying out the program. 
Many of them are farmers, and those 
who are not will continue to help 
produce the food through working in 
the fields, growing home vegetables and 
assisting in processing plants. Every- 
one can help conserve the food by eat- 
ing the things that are nutritious and 
plentiful and skipping the scarce items. 
Changing of food habits may be neces- 
sary, but supplies must be stretched. 
Canning and preserving as much as 
possible are also part of conserving 
what we have. Kiwanians, like other 
Americans, share the food with the men 
in uniform, with the other United 
Nations and with the peoples liberated 
from the Axis yoke. They also share 
with their neighbors, and give cheerful, 
willing acceptance to rationing rules 
that are intended to provide a fair por- 
tion for all—enough for fitness and 
health. Tying all these things together 
in the American way, the home front 
will play square with the food. This 
means preventing “black markets” by 
accepting and selling no rationed foods 
without the proper exchange of ration 
stamps, paying or charging no more 
than top legal prices, and refusing to 
buy more than is needed of anything, 
so that “hoarding” of unrationed items 
will not force them onto the rationed 
list. 

Food from the farms of the United 
States fights for freedom all around 
the world, because American civilians 
—Kiwanians and all the rest—make it 
possible. They produce the food, they 
conserve it, they share it and they play 
square with it. Food is a civilian 
war job! 


The Albert Lea Plan — Post War 
(From page 11) 


that there would be a labor 
force of 6,561. 

This is the number for whom employ- 
ment would have to be found after the 
war; this was the job to be done. How 
should this be accomplished ? 

Every employer in Albert Lea from 
the owner of the largest industrial plant 
to the operator of the smallest shop was 
asked to estimate how many workers he 
would be able to employ after the war. 


postwar 


Carefully prepared information sheets 
were given to each employer for comple- 
tion. An analysis of the information 
received from the employers gave the 
total available jobs after the war. The 
results were: 

Postwar labor force...........6,561 

Number of jobs available 


after the war....... loss asta 
Potential unemployed — 
ere 593 
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Albert Lea now knows, as accurately 
as it is possible to determine, what its 
postwar unemployment problem will be. 
Plans are under way to provide jobs 
for the potential unemployed. 

In addition to the information con- 
cerning unemployment, a great many 
other important facts were ascertained 
and disclosed by the industrial and busi- 
ness men. 

For example, each was asked to esti- 
mate the volume of business he expect- 
ed after the war, and what problems he 
thought he might encounter in convert- 
ing from wartime to peacetime business. 
The exact volume of business for the 
years 1933, 1940 and 1943 was deter- 
mined. The reports from eleven major 
industries disclosed that in the postwar 
period their employment would be one 
per cent more than in the peak year of 
1943. This was determined before the 
secondary business men (442 in num- 
ber) estimated the volume of business 
they would do in the postwar period. 
Their business, and the number of their 
employees, would depend in a_ very 
large measure upon the employment by 
the eleven major industries. 

While that survey was under way, a 
cross-section of the city’s population 
was interviewed by Victory Aides to 
ascertain what goods they expected to 
buy within the first two years after the 
war—goods which were not available 
during the war. 

A similar survey was made by mail 
among the farmers of Freeborn Coun- 
ty; they were asked to indicate what 
goods they intended to buy, and also 
what items they expected to purchase 
for their farm operations. By so doing, 
an indication was obtained of what the 
market would be for such commodities 
in Albert Lea and Freeborn County 
after the war, thereby furnishing a ba- 
rometer of the amount of business which 
could be expected from that area. 

Much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation was obtained on innumerable 
items of peacetime merchandise which 
the citizens of Albert Lea and Freeborn 
County expect to purchase in the post- 
war period. 

For example: 

1,156 new automobiles, at an average 

cost of $1,053.00 in the city; 

1,140 new automobiles, at an average 

cost of $970.00, in the country; 

442 new homes in the city, at an 

average cost of $4,068.00; 

150 new farm homes at an average 


cost of $3,150.00; 
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360 new farm barns at an average 
cost of $1,473.00; 

360 new silos at an average cost of 

$539.00; 

780 tractors at an average cost of 

$926.00 ; 

810 pre-fabricated farm buildings, 

at an average cost of $566.00. 

646 new refrigerators in the city; 

570 purchases of living room furni- 

ture. 

Similar anticipated expenditures were 
indicated for many other items for 
household: and farm needs. 

The survey also indicated the antici- 
pated manner of payment, i.e.: from 
cash on hand, current income, borrow- 
ings, instalment contracts and sale of 
war bonds. 

No attempt will be made here to re- 
late the findings from the other surveys 
but each furnished important informa- 
tion, which, collectively, will be used to 
furnish the master guide for the solu- 
tion of the postwar problem. 


If the community will be short 593 
jobs for its available workers after the 
war, some way must be found to satisfy 
the demands of those workers. If jobs 
are not found for these men of Albert 
Lea, and for the men in Albert Leas 
all over this country, private enterprise 
may lose its stake in our national econ- 
omy. In such event, no crystal ball is 
required to forecast the inevitable result. 

Albert Lea now knows its problem 
and the job is for it to solve it, without 
outside assistance, if possible. It is at 
work on that problem — planning for 
new industries, expansion of others, bus- 
iness enlargement, better highway, rail 
and air transportation facilities, increas- 
ed professional needs; it is also consid- 
ering the future demands for modern 
processing of various kinds of farm 
commodities, planning modestly for ad- 
ditional public works and improved 


facilities for the recreation, health and | 


comfort of its people. 
Albert Lea is conscious of this prob- 
lem and confident of its accomplishment. 


When Peace Comes 
(From page 17) 


Rather than to expect that the vessels 
of that type will be returned to private 
management and operation, the com- 
mittee prefers to think a new class 
should be constructed. It argues, with 
good foresight, that the liners now in 
service of the Army and Navy will be 
needed for a long time to repatriate our 
troops and to redistribute them to the 
territories which will need policing un- 
til political affairs have been straighten- 
ed out. 


Thus, world travelers will need other 


vessels. They will need many which 


may be turned out quickly by our re- 


markable shipyards. They will demand | 


transportation to all points of the world 
—not only for the sake of travel in it- 
self — but for re-establishing contacts 
lost during this global conflict. 

It is a serious problem which ship 
management and ship operation must 
face. It is perhaps one of the most 
serious industrial and economic prob- 
lems ever presented to this country. We 
believe that the ten points set forth by 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute anticipate all major situations which 
might arise. 


Chicago Outlaws Crime 
(From page 15) 


bers of the Police Morals Squad for 
neglect of duty and filing of false re- 
ports. In July, 1942, the Civil Service 
Commission, after hearing the evidence, 
found the policemen not guilty. 

The Crime Commission had a quali- 
fied observer at the hearings, and he 
reported that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had been wrong in its findings. 
The Crime Commission immediately 
demanded that the mayor dismiss mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission. 
Civic organizations and newspapers 
joined in the demand. 

In December, 1942, the mayor ap- 


pointed a committee of jurists to review 
the evidence submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission. This committee 
reported that the verdict should have 
been guilty. 

The persistence of the Crime Com- 
mission scored again, and in doing so, 
issued fair warning to the remaining 
public enemies in the city that it would 
always be in on a fight to the death 
against law violators. 


“Commission” Non-Political 


The Crime Commission plays no 
politics. It recommends no candidates 























MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS... 


Safeguard Originals! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use 
photo-copies, made in your own office! 
Keep originals in vault. Executives 
need A-PE-CO for copying important 
papers and confidential data. A// de- 
partments can use A-PE-CO to speed 
work, save manpower. Ask 
ZN) us to show you! See how 
easily it’s done. Write, 
NOW! 


ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES MADE 
____ FAST BY -ANYONE 
; pti ANYTIME 






a = 


APE-C0 hie cat 
§ 5 500 Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 


eLetters Documents 
eRecords «Blueprints 
Pictures ¢ Drawings 


Errorless “same-size” facsimiles of any- 
thing up to 18”x22”. Eliminates steno- 
copying, tracing, proof-reading. Photo- 
copies direct from letters, blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, 
shop orders—anything written, print- 
ed, drawn, photographed. Accepted as 
legal evidence, Endless uses. Big sav- 
ings. Used by industry, Government 
and engineers. 


No Camera — No Film — Easy to Use 
Any employee quickly becomes expert. 
Use A-PE-CO on any desk or table. 
It’s simple; fast. No moving parts. 
Saves other equipment. Conserves man- 
hours. Low cost per copy. Low in- 
vestment, Get al/ the facts. See how 
you can save. Immediate delivery. 
Representatives in principal cities and 
Canada. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept.CK-11, Chicago 14, IMinois 
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Meet our 
CIGAR MAKER'S 


favorite 





Made by the old fashioned 
hand method — smoked by 
the men who roll them. As 
honest as Mother's pies. 
Nothing but pure, fine 
wholesome tobacco skillfully 
blended, wrapped in spe- 
cially selected Connecticut 
shade grown wrappers— 
the finest burning and best 
tasting tobacco grown. A 
fragrant, cool, satisfying 
smoke, backed by our 40 
years of cigar making expe- 
rience and our money-back 
guarantee. Each cigar indi- 
vidually cellophaned. 

SOLD BY MANUFACTURER 
DIRECT TO THE SMOKER 
We eliminate the middle- 
man’s profit, in addition we 
cut out the extra costs that 
add nothing to the smoking 
pleasure—no expensive color 
sorting, no decorative bands. 
All this means a substantial 

saving for you. 


ACTUAL SIZE—EACH CIGAR 5” TO 514” 





You take no risk. Order 50 
cigars in Victory humidor 
for $3.00 or 100 cigars for 
$5.82. If you are not 100% 
satisfied, tell us and we will 
return your money and you 
keep the cigars. Can you ask for more? Send re- 
mittance with order, we will pay postage. Or sent 
C.0.D. you pay postman plus 18 C.O.D. fee. 


JAMES B. HALL, INC. 


106-3 EAST 16th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
cshostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered) No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 
circulars furnished. Printed sermons and speeches 


also furnished 

Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. 7 NEW Yor«K cir 
teeeeeeeeceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeseoseoeseee 


















for public office, though it does recom- 
mend defeat or re-election of officials 
on their established records of service. 

Upright citizens, leaders in church, 
business, industrial and _ professional 
circles are people who want to make 
of Chicago a decent town where it is 
not necessary to pay exorbitant taxes 
to support courts and police forces 
which deal inadequately with crime 
rampant. 

Though the principal power of the 
gangs which terrorized Chicago dur- 
ing the prohibition era has now been 
broken, there are still scores of petty 
racketeers who seek their measure of 
graft from small victims. But these 
little people — merchants and laborers 
and clerks—are no longer defenseless. 
In the Crime Commission they have a 
champion who assures them of receiv- 
ing their “protection” from the law 
rather than from the mobs. 


Financed by Voluntary Contributions 


The Chicago Crime Commission 
duplicates the work of no other organi- 


zation. The information contained in 
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its files can be found nowhere else. It 
has been a defense body of public good 
for twenty-four years and is today the 
one and only bulwark of all honest 
public officials, business, professional 
and lay citizens against connivance of 
“public enemies” and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to defeat orderly government. 

The racketeer bribes, intimidates, 
maims and murders. He is the prosti- 
tutor of business and good government. 
The Chicago Crime Commission has 
successfully warred against the racket- 
eer and all other corrupters, and it will 
continue to do so. 

It is because public-spirited citizens 
have recognized the efficiency and in- 
dispensability of the Chicago Crime 
Commission in combatting “public 
enemies” that it has earned their ap- 
preciation and financial support. 

The Commission is not a part of any 
government, state or county. It is not 
endowed; does not share in “tag days” 
or other fund drives. It is supported 
solely by voluntary contributions of 
public-spirited citizens who recognize its 
civic value. 


6 
Builder of Men Who Can Take It 


(From page 21) 


Against the ravings of the escapists, 
these sentinels of democracy stood like 
great beacons, pointing toward an Amer- 
ica on guard. In the years when the 
social philosophy of America swung to 
a ridiculous discounting of the military 
and naval necessities of our national 
existence, the military schools and col- 
leges of America preserved the tradi- 
tion of preparedness. 

Kemper and all the others have an- 
swered the call made by the nation for 
a prepared youth. They have developed 
mature men who have an expert knowl- 
edge of military science and_ tactics. 
Men who have proven their ability to 
handle themselves and others in actual 
combat. They are capable of caring 
properly for any administrative duties 
assigned to them. They have been well 
grounded in leadership and _ responsi- 


“bility. 


These institutions did not wait for 
Pearl Harbor. They did not wait for 
the urgent call. They foresaw the diffi- 
culty that was likely to arise and have 
been carrying on their training program 
continuously for years. It is not a mere 
coincidence that more than 1,500 Kem- 
per alumni, many of them sons of Ki- 
wanians, had already distinguished 
themselves when this war was only in 
its infancy. 


In Australia and the Solomons, in the 
Far East and Cairo, in North Africa 
and Ireland, in Great Britain and Alas- 
ka, Kemper alumni are furnishing lead- 
ership in making new and _ glorious 
history. To each of them, in whatever 
branch of the service and wherever they 
may be, Kiwanian Tucker sends regu- 
lar communications and greetings, God- 
speed, and expresses the confidence that 
they will courageously and intelligently 
give their full measure of devotion to 
the defense of their country and of free- 
dom in the world. 

Each new day brings to Kiwanian 
Tucker’s desk news of Kemper alumni 
carrying on a fearless fight against ter- 
rific odds. Eleven have already died as 
they had lived—putting everything into 
the job at hand, as eager and as brave 
as they come, never flinching, never 
giving up, and maintaining to the end 
the spirit that wins—the spirit of Amer- 
ica. They have died a _ courageous 
death and they will live in the hearts 
of all who love liberty and freedom. 

As Kemper turns toward her 100th 
year Kiwanian Tucker points out that 
the school not only thoroughly grounds 
its cadets with the characteristics need- 
ed to make better soldiers but also in- 
doctrinates them for the civic and moral 
obligations in the postwar period. 
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ured pictures. Distinctively designed. Ex 


prepaid. Money refunded if not pleased. 
HOME GAME EQUIPMENT Co. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Dept. K-4 





. EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
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nusual 
games, novelties, barbecue supplies, etc. 
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OMETHING NEW. especially fine... thesecleverly 

combined book ends and picture frames! 
Truly an honored setting for your most —- 
rtly 
tooled of genuine, beautifully grained solid Wal- 
nut, then hand rubbed to a soft, lustrous finish. 
Take standard size pictures—4 by 5inches. Use 
asbook endsor separately ondesk, table, mantel. 
A particularly fine gift. No. N-101, per pair, $7.50 


NEw twist on a popular pastime! Five wild 
A versions of poker combined into wove he 

eal. 
ands. 
ver-pitch play guaranteed, the liveliest ever 
i experienced or money back. Keeps up to 8 players 

on pins and needles for hours on end. Colorfull 
| processed Upson Board. Instructions included, 
and also—because you won’t have enough chips 
—‘‘$1,840.00” in Stage Money. Postpaid, $3.00. 
__———=ai HOME GAME CO., Dept. K.4 
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READERS of KIWANIS 


Shap be ten 


Rechargeable WARNER-LITE ...world’s 
finest spotlight. Powered by amazing 
new “featherweight”” storage batteries. 
Easily, quickly recharged ... just plug in 
tocigar lighter in automobile.Batteries give 
2400 hours of steady light before replace- 
ment—recharging life equal to $120.00 
worth of ordinary flashlight cells. Beauti- 
ful hand-rubbed Natural Oak case, size 
714x714x34 inches. 5 inch focused lens. 
Deluxe fittings. Weight only 414 lbs. Pro- 
jects 1000 foot beam. $29.50 complete, 
delivery prepaid. Fully guaranteed! 


POKER CHIPS monogrammed in 2°K 
Gold! Unusually fine quality. Custom- 
molded of gleaming plastic in hand-en- 
graved die. Interlocking ribsan important 
feature. Chips mesh for neat stacking, yet 
separate easily for playing and counting. 
Practically unbreakable, their weight and 
“‘feel’? make these chips a joy to handle. 
Each chip individually monogremmed in 
22K Gold to your order. Stancard assort- 
ment, 100 chips (25 Red, 25 Blue, 50 
White). Postpaid $4.85. Give initicls ex- 
actly as desired. Delivery within 10 days. 





NEW THERMO-BUCKET. A long, long 
life to ice cubes! . . . when stored in this 
new-type Thermo-Bucket. Has the insu- 
lating quality of a small refrigerator. 
Thick stone wall holds the cold, retards 
melting even when picnicking under a hot 
summer’s sun. Full half-gallon capacity 
stoneware, with beautiful Turned-Wood 
Lid and Handle in Wheat-Straw finish. 
Decorative and durable, the most prac- 
tical ice bucket we’ve ever seen! Thermo- 
Bucket really keeps the cubes. $7.75 De- 
livery Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed! 














Fragrant Flavor Herbs from Hidden Hill 
Farm. Impart an inspired touch to every- 
day cooking. 12 varieties in assortment— 
including 3 unusual Herbal Hotchpotches 
(blends for Meats & Gravies, for Egg & 
Cheese, for Poultry Dishes), Tarrazon, 
Thyme, Marjoram, Basil, Savoury, Cara- 
way, Mint, Sage and Rosemary. Rustic 
jars with nut-brown wood-knob tops in 
attractive wood tray, to set on shelf or 
hang on wall. Truly, a most gracious gift! 
Sure to please lovers of good food. $5.50 
Postpaid. (Smaller 6-Jar Tray, $3.00.) 






Place your bets... Play the record!.. . 
Do you win? .. . Or do you lose? It’s un- 
canny, this magically grooved recording 
of horses going fast, crowds going wild, 
and an announcer calling every turn. 
Around the track the horses go, and which 
one will win nobody knows—until the 
very last second. Though you play it often, 
never will you be sure of the winner. On 
reverse side there’s an equally exciting 
motorboat race. Magic Record, Odds 
Chart, Betting Board, $2.00 Postpaid. 





PERMA-POKER, the perfect all-game_[ 
table for club or home use. Has 54-inch | 
diameter. Extra large playing surface, 
plenty of elbow room. Nonglare green felt 
top, 8 individual chip compartments, 8 
built-in nontip, nonspill holders for ash 
trays and beverage glasses. Center ped- 
estal provides full, firm support—elimi- 
nates bothersome in-the-way corner legs. 
May be disassembled for compact stor- 
age. Substantially constructed. Rich Ma- 
hogany finish, alcohol-proofed. Custom 
made throughout. $48.50 Express Collect. 
PERMA-POKER is guaranteed to please 
or your money refunded in full, promptly. 


HOME GAME EQUIPMENT CO. 
DEPT. K-4 = 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 








PRACTICAL’ 
. SERVERS 
SANDWICH BOARD 
& WORK TABLE Host, Hostess and Guests 
e enjoy sandwiches and foods 
LARGE COMPART- § quickly served from clever 
ane FOR SILVER: # PORTA-BUFFET. Ther- 
& — mal Crocks in separate cat 
rier retain heat and cold. 
F —_— rus BeveR- Beans—and such—baked in 
' GLASS HOLDERS § them, kept piping hot. Salads 
8 kept crisp me er yes bie 
\ smartly designed and strongly 
SUT fe — made. Wheat Straw color. Size 
SHAKERS & 37x2Ux36 inches. $37.50 com- 
MUSTARD JAR ptece. Sent express collect. 
‘ e Money refunded if not pli d 
l 
Pus To. «OME GAME CO., Dept. K-4 
SMALL SIZE 260 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 















OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF KIWANIS: Local organizations are using 
these outstanding items as valued prizes, Write on official stationery for spe- 
cial quantity discounts for clubs. Address letter to Organization Department 














8 -PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 

if: 


CLEVER new convenience 
for card players. The 
all-purpose, portable play- 
table for small apartment, 
den or recreation room, 
New improved model. At- 
tractively finished,substan- 
tially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear 
out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only 
$34.50 Express collect. 
Money refunded if not 
pleased. Makesan ideal gift. 
HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-4 
360 N. Michigan Ave., ’ 








e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

e@ 8 nonspill, non- 
tip holders for 
)glasses and ash- 
trays... 

eMahogany- 
stained, alcohol- 
proof finish... 


















ws Chicago, Illinois 
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EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME ‘ 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home, Un- } 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: ‘*Successful En- 
 Nanemnte At Home.” It’s Free! 
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A LANDLUBBER VERSION Ne 
\ 


OF SHIPDECK SHUFFLE- 

BOARD. ..SURE-FIRE 

FUN FOR TWO OR , 
MORE PERSONS ; 


New, extra large mod- 
el. Playing surface is 
9 feet long. Just unroll 
it and play, indoors 
and outdoors. Set in- 
cludes Two Pusher 
Heads, Ten Scoring 
Discs and _ instruc- 
tions. No. P-901,$3.25 
Postpaid. 


SPARES & 
STRIKES 


At last, a bowling alley in your own hame! Not a toy 
but a game that tests the skill of — bowlers. 
New, improved indoor-outdoor model. Includes 
12-foot roll-up alley, Ten Wax-Polished Pins, Two 
Matched Bowling Balls and 25 Official Score Sheets 
No. P-902, $9.50 Postpaid. 
HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-4 
[3€0 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 
SURE TO BE APPRECIATED 





















ANEW DART 
GAME BASED ON 
AN OLD PASTIME. 
WHATEVER THE 
INCENTIVE—PINS, 
, PENNIES OR POINTS 
—IT PAYS TO HIT 
= THE JACK POT! 
Giant Size Target 3 by 4Feer 
: Suspense runs high when folks try for 
the JACK POT! This exciting new dart game has 
the same winning combinations as that old, fa- 
miliar pastime...3bellspays 16tol...3oranges, 
12tol...andevena fewcherriescan bea winner. 
A big, substantial target board, beautifully fin- 
ished in six bright colors. Three true-flight Tour- 
nament Darts included. Easel-Hanger permits 
play anywhere, indoors or outdoors. No. W-30, 


7 - i 

$7.90 Prepaid. Wome GAME CO., Dept. K-4 
\ 360 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
De ee 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment ... accessories for the home. 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 
supplies, etc. Write “Successful 
Entertaining At Home.”’ it’s Free! 
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Liberties on a Lend Lease Basis 


for this country? What, specifically, has 
it contributed to the world? 

Free Enterprise has made us the most 
prosperous nation in all history. No 
other nation, no combination of nations, 
which did not include the United States, 
could stand up, for one month, under the 
financial load which the people of this 
country are today bearing bravely, and 
successfully. 

It has given us an industrial set-up so 
vast and so efficient that this country 
has been able in the few months since 
Pearl Harbor to turn out more and bet- 
ter war stuff than Hitler, with all his 
boasted efficiency, was able to prod with 
a bayonet out of his slave labor in as 
many years. 

It has given us overpoweringly the 
finest and the biggest army of skilled 
workers the world has ever known. An 
army in which ninety-nine out of every 
hundred are simon-pure patriots of the 
first water—and every man a General! 

It has filled our cottages, as well as 
our castles—our Main Streets, as well 
as our Park Avenues, with telephones, 
radios, every conceivable labor-saving 


device—thereby liberating our women, 
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ZAUFFICIAL U. S. WAR FILMS 
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On SPORT FILMS: Films 
Request’ YW MLCA. Free 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU. 


NEW YORK 
347 Madison Ave. 
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CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
1700 Patterson Ave, 351 Turk-St. 








AXEL GREASE FOR YOUR FUNNYBONE! 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Master Mirth Maker and 
Pianist, appears in person within reasonable travel 
distance but his novel phonograph record goes 
anywhere. Made to fit your group from approved 
seript (you insert the names). md for details. 
CLUB PIANISTS: Learn to play hit songs in 
Swing-piane style the Christensen Way! Send a 
dime for sample arrangement for home-study. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN STUDIOS 
35 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago 4, Iil. 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














(From page 9) 


and planting them on a high and com- 
mon plane with their husbands and 
brothers and sons. 

Out of doors, it has given us smooth, 
billiard-table roads, the strongest and 
most efficient railway system in the 
world, three-fourths of the world’s auto- 
mobiles—and now, mastery in the sky. 

The President of the United States, 
on his own repeated statements, stands 





four-square for Free Enterprise. Con- 
gress is for it. Both great branches of 
organized Labor are officially for it. 
Not one whisper against it has come 
from a single individual or group of 
any real importance. What are we wor- 
rying about? Some say: “The sale is 
already made !” 

But not so fast! In a Democracy, 
nothing is ever settled till you hear from 
Main Street! 
have yet to be heard from on this Free 
Enterprise issue. What about the 
farmers? What about the rank and file 
—the men who run the machines—the 


The people themselves 


men who mine the coal—the cab-driver 
—the old man who cuts your grass— 
the kid who delivers your papers ? What 
about the white-collar clerk, the milk- 
man, the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker? What about America’s 
mussed-up millions? Are they for Free 
Enterprise, as against government 
enterprise ? 

We must remember that business, per 
se, has been absorbing an ungodly lot 
of punishment. Much clean linen, in 
business, was splashed by the mud of 
Teapot Dome. Muckraking authors 
don’t do the honest people in this coun- 
try any good. Nor have honest people 
been helped any by the studied and 
deliberate vilification of business, which 
has been going on lately. 

Then, too, many people in this coun- 
try could not have pulled through this 
last hard stretch, if it hadn’t been for 
checks they got from the government, 
at a time when private enterprise 
whatever the reason, could not or did 
not furnish them with needed em- 
ployment. 

Accumulatively, all these things have 
tended to make many people suspicious 
of business, in the large, so much so, 
that the mere possession of wealth, in 
all too many instances, has generated 
envy and hatred, rather than confidence 


and respect. 


In all honesty, we are compelled to 
say that business has not been altogether 
guiltless, any more than organized labor 
and politics have been guiltless. A few 
companies have unquestionably taken 
advantage of their workers—and of their 
stockholders, but such cases have been 
rare. The vast majority of industrial 
leaders have come clean, exactly as the 
vast majority of workers have come 
clean. 

Business has made a big mistake by 
answering the noisy attacks against it 

with silence. And I don’t think 
there is a single important industrialist 
in this country today who doesn’t 
admit it. 

But that’s all water over the dam. It 
is now our job to present the facts to 
the American people. And then trust to 
their intelligence, fairness, and good 
judgment. If, in the light of the facts, 
Free Enterprise is better for this coun- 
try than permanent, postwar bureau- 
cratic regimentation, then Free Enter- 
prise it will be. Otherwise—-no. 

The time has come to make everybody 
realize that there is no such thing as 
fractional freedom. That if you are not 
free altogether, you are not free at all! 
If your right foot is caught in a bear- 
trap, is your left foot free? Are your 
hands free? Are you free? By the same 
token, if you are not free, when it comes 
to making a living, do not the other 
four freedoms become hollow mockeries ? 

No man in America can be free— 
spiritually or economically—if perma- 
nent governmental bureaucracy ever 
closes its steel jaws on him. And it is 
our job to see that those jaws don’t 
close. Personally, I have every con- 
fidence in the outcome of this battle on 
the home front! 

When I was a boy, down on a little 
farm in the hills of southern Indiana, 
we used to have some awful storms. 
Lightning blinding us! Thunder crash- 
ing! Trees bending like weeds in the 
wind! And, one day when we were 
having a particularly bad one, I looked 
up at my grandmother and said: “Why 
does all this have to happen?” “Well 
child”’—she said—“this is just God’s 
way of making a rainbow.” 

My guess is that, pretty soon, we are 
going to see a beautiful rainbow—and it 
is going to be mostly RED and WHITE 
and BLUE! 
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Bogalusa Should Be Dead 


(From page 25) 


into lumber, there are a number of are rapidly constituting a reserve for- | 


other worthy purposes for which they 
may be used much sooner. 

Of course, if they had realized earlier 
the importance of encouraging new tree 
growth, they could have had their new 
crops ready for harvest sooner. They 
could even have had them of saw-timber 
size by 1938, in which case there would 
have been no necessity for the saw-mill 
to shut down. 

But in the long run, this only served 
to supply an opportunity for some other 
new saw-mill city to be created else- 
where; to Bogalusa, the end of its saw- 
mill amounted to scarcely more than an 
economic ripple. By that time, the new 
crops of trees in that countryside were 
just right in size to be used as pulpwood 
for a paper mill—and when the day 
arrived that Bogalusa was in need of 
a paper mill, the old management of the 
lumber company had it ready and wait- 
ing. Actually, they had it in operation, 
but only on a small scale basis, almost 
20 years before the saw-mill was shut 
down. 

By 1938, when the original saw- 
timber was all harvested and the lum- 
ber mill was shut down, there was new 
timber growing in an annual volume 
even greater than the amount required 
for immensely expanded operations of 
the pulp and paper plant. At that time, 
the Great Southern sold its forests and 
the plant to the Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, a $15,000,000 concern, and its 
vastly expanded paper-making enterprise 
gave Bogalusa a source of payrolls larg- 
er than it had ever had before. 

Meantime, because the Bogalusa for- 
ests now are growing timber faster 
than the paper mill can use it, there are 
thousands of trees in that area which 


est of saw-timber size. Most of them 
are now from 30 to 40 years old, which 
means they will average better than 70 
feet in height, and even now could yield 
from 16,000 to 27,000 board feet of 
lumber per acre. 

But Bogalusa again isn’t spending 
much time thinking about saw-timber. 
It knows that saw-timber is growing 
nearby all right, but it also knows that 
there are nearly 100,000,000 acres of 
virgin saw-timber still standing in other 
parts of the nation, in addition to other 
large areas of second-growth trees of 
saw-timber size. 

The businessmen and other citizens 
of Bogalusa have no doubts as to the 
future welfare and prosperity of their 
community. President of the Kiwanis 
club R. E. “Zeke” Richardson, leading 
realtor, makes a typical statement ex- 
pressing the residents’ confidence in Bo- 
galusa’s future, and its permanence. 

“Bogalusa is better off today than it 
was when the big saw-mill of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. was operating,” 
said Mr. Richardson. “I have been in 
the real estate business here for years 
aid am in a position to know the con- 
ditions. 

“The Bogalusa Kiwanis Club was or- 
ganized three years ago and is in a 
thriving condition. The club has an 
adequate membership in proportion to 
the population. With its present forest 
products industry, the people of Boga- 
lusa are confident that the community’s 
future prosperity and welfare are as- 
sured.” 

Consequently, Bolagusa — the city 
which once was told that it faced cer- 
tain doom — just laughs up its sleeve, 
and keeps growing more pulpwood. 


Plight of the Laundry 


(From 


full significance of freezing wages and 
prices in the laundry industry, it is 
first necessary to know something of 
the financial aspects of a purely “serv- 
ice” industry. Laundries produce no 
goods. They compete with no other 
industry for the consumer’s laundry 
dollar. The one and only competitor of 
the laundry is the laundry’s own cus- 
tomer—the housewife. To secure busi- 
ness, laundries must perform a service 
at a price the housewife is willing to 


page 28) 


pay. The price the housewife is will- 
ing to pay determines the wage which 
a laundryowner can pay his employees. 
Laundering is a marginal business. Up 
to 60% of the cost of operation is ac- 
counted for by wages. Supplies, equip- 
ment, power, and building overhead 
make up the remainder. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers base their sell- 
ing price on the actual cost of their 
commodity. Laundry service, within 
practical limits, is not based on cost 
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BUY WAR BONDS 





To the Many Friends 


ST. PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA 


If you are one of those who, because 
of war duties, cannot come to St. 
Petersburg this winter, we want you 
to know we will miss you—and we 
look forward to the happy day when 
you can be with us again... If 
you can come this year, you will be 
interested to know that our hotels, 
used by the Army last year, have 
been returned for civilian use. There 
are plenty of accommodations—and 
traditional St. Petersburg hospitality 
. . . For booklets write G. S. Daven- 
port, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 

















INTERESTING 


GENUINE PRESSBOARD GUIDES 
WITH 

PATENTED HINGED ROD EYELET 
AT 


NO GREATER COST TO YOU 
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GUIDES — CARDS — FOLDERS 
Write for complete information 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


629 West Washington Bivd., Dept. A- 107, Chicago, III. 

















ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, 
medical, mechanical, children’s books, etc.—all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1944 Catalog. 


FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. 
A short course in literature. The buying 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
Christmas gift problem, FREE if you write NOW— 
TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. KL-3, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 
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Chairman's Fun Book, $1 
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NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tpbten, | ete. 19° 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. jece of 
furniture that most every “oluk needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 

Desk is bent with she If for extra 
papers, bo Furnished with 
Tubber cus hi n ~ | corne rs. Light, 
compact a 4 oturd ly 

Desks are made only as ordered, ana 
eure two to four daye for delivery. 

b $5.50 


Secretary catalog of club neni now ready. 
. SLORY" MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wabash 2070 





505 S&S. Wells St., Chicage 





monn “ROLE 


LARGE OR SMALL, THIS DISTINCTIVE FLEX- 
IBLE HONOR ROLL MEETS ALL REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND DOES OUTSTANDING JOB 











is what M. J. MeCarthy of Fisher Body 
Division, Gen. Motors Corp., says, ‘‘We have the 
Walter E, Kutch Company's Victory Honor Rolls 
in all of our plants and readily recommend them 
to others We like the flexibility of the name- 
plate arrangement and the dignified appearance of 
the plaques. We know that they are a great morale 
builder and contribute materially to our war effo-t. 
Our employes are proud of them and rejoice with 


Here 


us in giving those employes who have united 
with the armed forces of our country this personal 
and public recognition they so justly deserve.” 





Write to Kiwanian Walter E. Kutch, 1401 E. 
Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Michigan, Today— 
For Full Information. 






















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners Road Signs Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ril 












RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


absolutely cor- 
1 All fear of 


can be 
restore 


Acute 


spasmodic stutterin 
rected and normal sper 
peaking in public remo ed, restered when 
due to sickness or shock developed in 
b ~o ird children Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speer nd voce disorders and 
recognized ly e¢ American Medical Association, 
For information addre 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Sirester 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 


An endowed national institute for spe wey 
DENISON'S 68th ANNUAL 


mioest of Pl 


—now, free, Suits edition de- 

scribes hundreds of new, fa- 

READ “Hit” Plays, Minstrel Shows. etc. 

—everything for “home talent” sh 
age. sag or — vigual entertainments—al 
Every \ el h 


tic reluge organteathon viata 


ide 


i. cs 225 We. Wabash, Dept 8-23, chicago 1 


Voice 
Spcech 


sorders 















but rather on what the consumer will 


pay. This results in the laundryowner 


figuring backwards, so to speak, and 


| setting his wage rates at a scale which 


will allow him a small margin of profit. 

When the War Manpower Commis- 
sion seriousness 
of the laundry labor problem, laundries 


and areas throughout 


finally recognized the 


in certain cities 





MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


the country were designated as “local- 
lv needed activities.” 

Launder- 
the 


The American Institute of 


national trade association of 


ing, 
laundry industry, has been acting both 
on behalf of the laundryowner and the 
consuming public to solve this problem 
services available. 


and keep laundry 


Lest They Forget 


(From page 13) 


what has happened, it seems the Japanese 
government turns on and off at will the 
atrocities of its troops. In other words, 
the Japanese War Command gives 
soldiers the green light to go ahead and 
lust when 


its 


satiate their greed, cruelty or 


there is an ax to grind such as causing 


the white man to lose “face” before 
Asiatics, or when it has some other 
cunning, deep-seated motive for mass 
cruelty. 

There was no brutal treatment ac- 
corded the Germans in that section 


of the Rhineland which we occupied. 
no confisca- 
“Ver- 


There were no executions, 
foodstuffs, 
signs, no deportations or cruelty 


tion of property or no 
hoten” 


of any kind. 


On the other hand, Uncle Sam’s 
troops shared food and tobacco with 
the Heinies, took pains to be careful 


with their property, paid for what they 


used of it, treated their womenfolk with 


| respect and even played with their kids. 


There may be those who will say 


that our “North American Way” was 
not the proper way. To this we will 
not Surely punishment should 
be meted out where punishment is due. 
\nd this time we hope the guilty receive 
their just deserts in no uncertain man- 
Mr. Roosevelt has promised that 
they will. But let us not forget that the 
final end toward which we are striving 
on this troubled old globe all, 
that very It is what we so 
ardently believe in. It is the final out- 
come for which we are fighting. It is 
way in which individuals and 
nations It is 
the way of Canada and these United 


States. 


agree. 


ner. 


is, after 


“ce ” 
way. 


the only 
can live happily in peace. 


25 Years of Service 


We salute Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Wilmington, Delaware, completed No- 
vember 2, 1918, and November 19, 1918, 
respectively, on the celebration of their 
silver anniversary. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 

monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1943. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS \ 

COUNTY OF COOK nag 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

O. E. Peterson, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the Business Manager of The Kiwanis Magazine 
end that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 8, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Internation- 
al, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III; 
Editor, O. E. Peterson, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, O. E. Peterson, 
r*0 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business 
Manager, O. E. Peterson, 520 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Pub'isher, Kiwanis Interna- 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Donald B. Rice, President, 1025 Second Ave., 
Oakland 6, California; Rev. Philip E. Auer, 
Vice President, 132 East Church Street, Galion, 


tional, 520 No. 


Ohio; Paul R. Brecken, Vice President, 320 
First Street, Northeast, Calgary, Alta, Can.; 
Ben Dean, Treasurer, 208 Houseman Bldg., 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; O. E. Peterson, Secretary, 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
alse, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so state] 


by him. 
0. E. PETERSON, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of Oct., 1943. 
(Seal) GEO. A. SEYFER 
(My commission expires January 13, 1947.) 

















A Gift for Every Occasion 





Dlorida's Finest . 


FRUITS 
JELLIES 
MARMALADES 





For the Perfect War-Time Gift i 





PRESERVES City and State_ ek = Stcengieomiage 


To Our Northern Friends: 


Since many of you will not be able to come to 
Miami Beach this year, it is our pleasure to make 
it possible for you and your friends to enjoy 
Florida’s tree-ripened fruit at home. More than 
ever our members have been asked by their friends 
up North to send fruit to them. Therefore, the 
Miami Beach Kiwanis Club decided to take as its 
project this year, the sale and shipment of Florida’s 
choicest fruit and preserves. 

ALL PROFITS derived from this project are to 
be used in our underprivileged child work and for 
our recreational program for young girls and boys. 

We have arranged with one of our outstanding 
fruit packers and shippers to ship fruit to you at 
minimum prices. Each order received will be given 
individual attention and all shipments are made 
direct to consumer by express prepaid—we guaran- 
tee all shipments to arrive in good order. 


Respectfully yours, 
Kiwanis Club of Miami Beach. 


Miami Beach Kiwanis Club, 
P. O. Box 2472, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Please send me ~~ price lists for your boxes 
of fruits and preserves. 
NII atieiesistsee cians <~N— ee ee 
Address — ra 4 ' 
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anniversary occasions. 


oh 


EVERYDAY 


PROBLEM 


ng SN ‘Koh meted over one hundred everyday problems. These ment. The Bible speaks for itself. 


| 


25c 


PER COPY 
postpaid. 





IT MAKES FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Here are comments from a few of them: 


"I feel this booklet, ‘Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems,’ is 
just what we need to place in the hands of our boys—scriptural, 
concise, sane and vital. May they be made a living blessing to all 
— receive them—the entrance of His Word giving life, liberty and 
love.” 

—jJ. W. J. Gregson, Wing-Commander 
Royal Canadian Air Force 


‘Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems’ is just what its name 
implies—help, comfort, instruction and admonition for the daily 
problems that come to everyone. Men in service especially, as well 
as civilians generally, will find it a splendid booklet to which they 


may turn.” 
Rev. Philip E. Auer, Vice-President, 
Kiwanis International, 


"Only the most careful, thoughtful and prayerful efforts could have 
pecene such a helpful little book as ‘Spiritual Help for Your 
veryday Problems.’ It will be of infinite value to all America in 
meeting its greatest need, the spiritual strength of its people.” 


Fount H. Rion, Chairman, 
Kiwanis International Committee 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


~ ‘a cs eres to Kiwanians and friends in uniform, to steady 
] Be and guide in hours of loneliness and strain. 


As a Greeting, on birthdays, holidays and all 


CARRY IT in your own pocket or purse, ever 
ready to help and guide you. 
THIS BOOK CONTAINS the Bible’s solution to Over 558 Scriptural Quotations, without com- 


TIMELESS AS THE BIBLE ti: iin iy service 
THE MAN IN SERVICE 


Bee os —~ 
4X Ss As SPIRITUAL: ; SEND IT to your son, to members of your church, are arranged alphabetically for quick reference. 


Biblical Quotations appropriate for Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mother, Father; also 
a Prayer for the Day and other features. 

Alphabetical List of problems and a key to 
abbreviations. 


This book was reviewed in the October issue. 


Special Offer to Kiwanians 


By Kiwanian Paul C. Hoffman, Publisher 


TO KIWANIS CLUBS—20c per copy in units of 65, 130, 195 
22c per copy in lots of 25 or less than 65. 
(Prices include individual mailing envelopes.) 


Mr. Paul C. Hoffman 
Biblion Publishers 


4828 N. Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Enclosed find 4.................... for which please send me..... eae 
copies of “Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems” at ee 
each. 
| NOR EIEIO S Seeemerettectpee Rasta ice: “UNA RKAMam epi geoe nor Uri aro vor 


0 EE ROT Rene ce Les en 


City and State.............. opr. bs sae 


Kiwanis Club .......... oA beh, wales Ot oe ee ns Mecca. Lean a 





for THIS pattle, g.4.1. 





*% Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a £% 
smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 


War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 


You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 3 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan & — 


as closely as you have your production? 





Do you know about the new Treasury Department 











quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? ; rE 3 a by 
Quotas running about 50% above the former figures? You (3 iF lola 


see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory—they’ll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 





2 Ok Be 





So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S, Treasury Department. p 


LET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by Tee. Ty : a, 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE ad - BB vail a 












